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ADVERTISEMENT. 


——a 


Tue long delay of this number has arisen from causes which 
must be obvious to every reader. The derangement and suspen- 
sion of the printing, during the late epidemic, rendered it neces- 
sary to execute the principal part of the work a considerable time 
after the period at which it ought, according to the order pre- 
scribed, to have been ready for publication. ‘The pressure of so 
great a calamity will doubtless induce the friends and patrons of 
the Repository indulgently to consider this inevitable deviation 
from the punétuality hitherto observed, with little exception. 

The resumption of our editorial duties, since the extinguish- 
ment of the epidemic, has served at every step powerfully to 
recal our sympathy for the loss sustained by this work in the death 
of our excellent colleague and friend Dr. Smirx. The weight 
of this loss will be duly appreciated by all those who honour the 
Repository with their perusal. 

Instead of sinking, however, under the weight of a misfortune 
in which the whole medical world have reason to participate, the 
surviving Editors find themselves impelled, by the most cogent mo- 
tives, to redouble their exertions in supporting and improving this 
publication: And they pledge themselves to the public to spare 
no labour or pains to deserve a continuance and extension of 
that patronage which has hithertg fostered the undertaking, and 
greatly exceeded their expectations. 

The situation of the United States, in relation to the recurrence 
of the malignant epidemic which has proved so fatal for some 
years past, is critical and alarming. It is to be hoped every ex- 
ertion will be made to collect the information upon which public 
opinion is ultimately to be formed, and the proper measures 


adopted for guarding against the return of the disease. In con- 
duéting this work, nothing can give the Editors more satisfaction 





( 4146 ) 


than to be instrumental in assisting and promoting this great ob- 
je&t of public safety; and they respectfully request readers of 
every description, who have had opportunities to observe the origin, 
phenomena and causes of pestilential diseases, to colleét and 
arrange all such faéts as may be deemed interesting, and, when 
more eligible channels of publication do not present, to suffer 
them to be laid before the public through the medium of the 
Medical R efository. 
Communications designed for this work, may be addressed (post 
paid) to either of the subscribers, 
SamueL L. Mircuixry, Columbia College. 
Epwarp Mixer, No. 158 Broadway. 
New-York, December 15, 1798. 


N. B. In order to facilitate conveyance, and to save expence, 
persons wishing to transmit communications for the Medical Re- 
pository from distant parts of the United States, may send them; 
if deemed more convenient, addressed to the care of T. and J. 
Swords, No. 99 Pearl-street, New-York; E. Larkin, Boston; T. 
Dobson, Philadelphia; A. Hannah, Norfolk, Virginia; Freneau 
and Paine, Charleston, South-Carolina; and Seymour and Wool- 
hopter, Savannah, Georgia. 








The following errors hawe passed in some of the copies of this Number : 


Page 163, line 8 of Dr. Priestley’s letter, for “ atmosphere” read 
aimosphe ric, 
165, line 17, for “absorbed” read ascribed. . 
—-, in the last line of the last paragraph but one, before 
the word “ may” insert azr. 
167, line 8, for “ fondevera” read ponderosa. 
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ARTICLE I. 


On the febrifuge Virtues of Lime, MaGnesta and ALKALINE 
SALTS in Dysentery, Yellow- Fever and Scarlatina Anginosa. In 
a Letter from Ds. JEREMIAH BARKER, of Portland, (Maine) 
dated May 30, 1798. 


HAVE perused your letter to Dr. Percival with particular at- 
tention, as well as the other books, and acknowledge myself 
to be furnished with many new as well as very important ideas. 
Several of my brethren have also read them, and are persuaded 
of the truth of the doctrine. But there are some among us who 
still consider the phenomena of fever to depend upon a redundant 
quantity or acrid quality ofthe bile. ‘Therefore their views are 
chiefly directed to emptying the intestines of this mischievous liquor, 
as they term it. Of what importance is it then that “ medical 
prejudices should be comb ated, and a new order of things esta- 
blished?” ‘ If Professor Mitchill should succeed in oe 
the quality of contagion,” says a learned member of the Massa 
chusetts Medical and P hilosophi ical Society, in a letter of M: ay, 
1797, * it might occasion a great revolution in the practice of 
medicine.” 

For nine months past epidemic fevers have been vary prevalent 
in this northern climate, lat. 43° 43’, an ae attended with considera- 
ble mortality. Having been pretty constantly engaged in practice, 
I have had an opportunity of making accurate observations, and 
have been very particular in noting them. 

A general account of these distempers, as they have appeared 
among us, together with the mode of practice which has been 
pursued, | pre ume, may not be unacceptable. 

The weather during the month-of July last was very dry and 

ultry. The month ot August was remarkably wet and drizzlv; 
the grain much damaged by mildew and rust. 
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From the middle of August to the first of October an epidemic 
fever, attended with dysentery, was very prevalent in several 
towns. Adults.were more generally seized with it than children, 

The disease was ushered in with pain in the abdomen, frequent 
stools, nausea or vomiting, chilliness succeeded by heat, and great 
prostration of strength. The stools were de eply tinged with blood, 
and very feetid. ‘The matter rejeed from the stomach was of a 
dark green colour ; its taste described to be like that of tartar emetic. 
A considerable fever and thirst constantly attended. The pulse 
was quick and weak, though, during the exacerbation, which hap- 
pened about once in twelve hours, large and full. The violence of 
the disease continued trom one to two weeks, according to means 
used for its melioration. Thirty severe cases, besides several gentle 
ones, fell to my share. I lost only one adult, to whom I| was 

called at a late period, and two children, where very little medi- 
cine could be administered. The mode of practice which I pur- 
sued was to cleanse the stomach with ipecac. and the intestines 
with rbei and sal. absynth. or sal. cathar. with sal. absyath, Lu- 
bricous oils and mucilages were occasionally employed, as also 
enemas. But the remedies which I depended upon to counteract 
the noxious cause, were 4!kaline salts and earths. My common 
prescription was aq. calc. tb}. sal. absynth. 5 ij. the dose from one 
to two ounces every hour, and in some cases every half hour, or 
oftener, in an infusion of flor. chamoem. Besides this I used testa. 
magnes. or creta, frequently from one to two ounces in twenty- 
four hours. c alcined oyster-shells were sometimes employed, 
from Dij. to 3 i. the dose. 

The adult fatal case was a woman of twenty, ten days advanced 
in the disease before alkalines were employed. The other reme- 
dies had been duly administered, together with opiates, but to no 
apparent benefit. For three days she had rejected every thing from 
her stomach that was taken, together with dark green bile. The 
stools resembled grumous blood, and were remarkably factid. The 
pain in her bowels, with a sense of heat, was very distressing ; 
thirst for water intense. A table-spoonful of the alkaline solution 
was then given once in a quarter of an hour, and the vomiting 
readily ceased. She requested it oftener, without any additional 
mixture, saying that it was very grateful to her stomach, and serv- 
ed to remove that disagreeable taste from the mouth and throat. 
The stools also abated in frequency, and assumed a more natural 
colour; but, to the astonishment of her nurse, the foetor was al- 
most entirely removed in less than eighteen hours, The next day, 
being in every respect apparently better, she asked for food, which 
she had not done before since the attack. She was indulged free- 
ly by her nurse, and the medicine omitted, supposing it had done 
its office, and food only indicated. She failed the day following, 
under oppression about the precordia and cold sweats. 
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I had many other cases very similar, and equally alarming, but 
had the happiness to see them all recover, under a liberal use of 
alkaline remedies, confining the patient chiefly to a diet of boiled 
rice and Indian gruel. I “had an opportunity of observing that 
where wine, cinnamon, or other cordials were disrelished and 
namseating, which was generally the case, pure lime-water was 
némonly congenial to the stom: ach, but peculiarly grateful to the 
taste. I found that an aqueous solution of alkaline salts was 
equally congenial to the stamach. These articles evidently abated 
that sense of heat in the stomach, and thirst for water, so generally 
complained of. 

During the month of October the epidemic fever continued to 
prevail, unattended with dysentery. [he symptoms in other re- 
spects were not dissimilar, excepting that some were attended with 
a deep yellow skin, and all with more or less pain in the head and 
back. 

Five of my patients, with a yellow skin, resided in a country 
village, near a fresh river, oa low marshy ground, seven miles 
from Portland, so that no suspicion was entertained of the disease 
being imported. Several other cases of yellow-fever occurred in 
ditferent parts of the country. A woman, seven months advanc- 
ed in pregnancy, was attacked with this species of fever. I was 
called the sixth day. She lay in a comatose state, and could not 
be roused. The skin was of a deep yellow colour, though her 
face was suffused with redness; the pulse was full, and the bowels 
constipated. She was attacked, as I was informed, with nausea 
and vomiting, pain in the head and faintness. I took away eight 
ounces of blood, and gave a cathartic, which did not operate. 
The next day an abortion took place, and she died a few hours 
after. 

Another woman was attacked in a very similar manner in her 
ninth month. She was delivered in the midst of her fever, and 
recovered upon the alkaline plan. All the other patients also re- 
covered that were attended with yellowness, excepting the case 
first mentioned, and alkaline remedies evidently afforded the most 
relief. ‘They would actually alleviate the distressing pain and an- 
guish at the stomach, which would not yield to opiates. The 
morbid excitement, too, was evidently under the controul of alka- 
lines; the febrile disturbance appearing to be in a direct ratio to 
the degree of virulence in the deleterious cause. 

This fever generally subsided in ten or twelve days, where alka- 
line remedies were employed; but where they were not used, it 
was frequently protracted to twenty, and sometimes thirty or more 
days, and then they seldom recovered. 

‘A merchant in the country village above mentioned was attack- 
ed with the prevailing fever, though his skin was not yellow. 
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Due attention was paid to him in the usual way, for alkalines were 
considered, by his friends, as dangerous articles. He continued 
thirty-six days, and died highly putrid. His nurse, before he 
died, was attacked with the fever, and expired on the twentieth; 
livid spots appearing upon her body immediately after death. 

A servant man was also attacked with similar complaints, and 
died on the eighteenth, under similar treatment. ot. 

Immediately after the death of the nurse, who was removed to 
her father’s family, in the neighbourhood, consisting of eight 
children from eighteen to six years old, three of these were attack- 
ed with the prevailing fever. Alkaline remedies were employed 
in these cases, though at a late period of the disease, when two 
were judged to be hopeless; but they happily recovered. The 
other five were then attacked in a similar manner. Their symp- 
toms, at the onset, were truly alarming; they all, however, reco- 
vered under a liberal use of alkaline remedies, with very lew me- 
dicines of any other kind. 

Vomiting of green matter, with an occasional diarrhoea, were 
the most troublesome symptom: in the case of the nurse, whicl: 
could not be mitigated by evacuants or tonics; but all the symp- 
toms of disturbance in the othe:s gradually subsided after the first 
week, without any evident symptoms of putrescency taking place. 
The recovery of these patients served, more fully, to es stablish 
the credit of a mode of practic?, whic h had bee n judged by some 
to border upon rashness, viz. exhibiting alkaline salts and lime- 
water in fevers.* During the months of November, December, 
January, February, and Marc, the fever, which still continued, 
was attended, in most cases, with a scarlet efflorescence and sore 
throat. It prevailed in almost every town in the county, and was 
mortal in many instances 

The disease was ushered in with the usual symptoms of nausea 
or vomiting, chilly fits, succeeded | by heat, &c. The throat soon 
became inflamed, which, in a short time, set on a gangrenous 
hue, and the breath was very fetid. ln some cases the throat was 
swelled to such a degree, both exte rnally and intern: ally, that de- 
glutition and speech were almost entirely prevented; but there 
was no uniformity in the symptoms. In some there was no sore 
throat or eruption. In three cases, which | saw, the virus was 
turned upon the renal glands, producing bloody urine, mixed with 
skinny filaments, at tended with ; great pain, heat and anguish. In 
others there was distressing pain in the bowels and thirst for 
water. 


* The faline mixture and f{pt. mind. have ever been confidered as fale 
and efficacious medicines in fevers; but we never fulpected their efficacy de- 
pended upon any alkaline power that was exerted after faturation, and our 
gnorance in this refpe@, | prefume, is not very fingular. 
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After cleansing tne stomach and intestines, n y eli rt ere pat 
ticularly direéted to countera¢t the virus or noxjous cause. To 


effectuate this important purpose, alkaline remé dic s were liberally 
employed, and their good effects were very apparent. 

Besides these, oils and muciiages were used to advantage. The 
mouth and throat, when particularly affeéted, were gargled with 
lime-water.. This was evidently beneficial. It was as congenial 
to the ulcers and sores as it is to ulcerations upon the external sur 
face. LEpispastics were applied to the neck, with a view to un- 
load the glands of accumulated poison. The blisters produced a 
great discharge, and were very sore, attended, in many instances, 
with intolerable itching. A lotion of lime-water readily allayed 
his itching, and disposed the sores to heal, which, in some cases, 
appeared gangrenous, 

I was called ta two cases which terminated fatally. These were 

all that I lost out of more ape fifty in this distemper. 

In one of the fatal cases, a girl of twelve, to whom I was called 
the sixth day, the throat w aS gangrenous; the arm also became 
gangrenous where an epispastic had been applied; the breath w: 
‘ xtremely foetid, and her speech and swallowing were in a great 


measure prevented. a died the tw a The other, a child of 
four, cor nplained of « stressing pain in the bowels, and was 
very th irsty. The ieee nce, which had been sligint, readily 


disappeared, and the throat was not affected. 

Warm stimulating teas, evacuants and tonics, particularly opi 
ates, had “en given, but no ease could be procured: I saw hes 
on the eighth day, and she died the ninth. Upon dissection, the 
inside of the sennatatle was found red and inflamed; the texture o! 
the villous membrane destroy ed, grumous blood appearing im 


stead. A black liquor was al o caemsiel {in the stomach, which 
was in a contra¢ted state. No marks of inflammation appeared 
in the intestines; they contained a yellowish fluid, and were dis- 


tended with air. The omentum was consid: rably wasted, and ot 
a rced colour. No other morbid atfeétion could be discovered. 

Another child in the family, a girl of six, was, soon after, at- 
tacked in a similar manner. I was called the fourth day, when 
the efflorescence, which was partial and light, had vanished. ‘The 
pain and anguish in her bowels appeared, by the compla? 
equally distressing, and her thirst for water was great. Aft 
ly cleansing the stomach and intestmes, the alkaline solution soon 
alleviated her dis tress, and, contrary to my expectation, she re- 
covered. 

I dissected a woman, some years since, who died of a pnerpes 
fever, and found the stomach in a ve ry similar condition wit 


child inspeéted. I saw another puerperal case dissected, \ 


} . ; ry nae al ~o ! bane +! ! - ‘ 
the rectum was aiso corroded and partly destrovedy I then : 
e 
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ed the bile of being the mischievous cause; but I now believe that 
the ravages made in the stomach, intestines, throat, or other parts, 
must be “imputed to the seftic acid; and am fully persuaded that a 
seasonable and liberal use of a/ka/ines, in ali these different species 
of fever, are especially indicated. Indeed, I conceive of no other 

medicines that can, with any measurable degree of propriety, be 
denominated febrifuges. 

For nearly three years I have pursued this mode of practice in 
febrile diseases, and have kept exact records of cases; from which 
it appears that I have not lost a single patient, where these remedies 
have been particularly employed from the commencement of the 
fever. 

I found that opium and spirits could be borne only in very simall 
quantities in these fevers, especially in the first stage; and when 
the morbid excitement was considerable, they were evidently in- 
jurious. Wine was offensive to most stomachs; and the bark was 
by no means congenial. Mild-bitters ia decoétion were generally 
agreeable. Rice and Indian gruel were the most grateful articles 
of diet. 

I hope, before long, to assume confidence enough to publish a 
particular account of these febrile distempers, as they have ap- 
peared among us for a few years past, together with such observa- 
tions as appear to me of public utility ; ; “and if it ¢ should, in any 
measure, contribute to promote the art of healing, I presume you 
would be compensated for your friendly assistance. 

With sentiments of great esteem and respect, 
1 am, dear Sir, 
Your much obliged humble servant, 
JEREMIAH BARKER, 
Dr. S. L. Mirecuiiy, 
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An Account of the PestiLBNTIAL Fever which prevailed at WAl- 
mington, North-Carolina, in 1796; ina Letter to Dr. Miter. 


By A. J. De Rosser, M. D. 


REGRET that it is not in my power to furnish you with as 

accurate an account as I could wish of the epidemic of 1796, 
not having kept any record of the disease, or any diary of the 
weather; neither have I been able to procure them from any of 
my medical friends. To shew, however, my readiness to comply 
with your request, I will endeavour to supply those deficiencies 
from memory. 

The spring and early part of the summer of that year had 
been remarkably wet, scarce a day having passed for several weeks 
without rain. About the middle of the summer the weather be- 
came dry, and unusually warm. In July the dysentery appeared, 
and soon became very general, proving fatal in many instances, 
Toward the close of August, when the first cases of the bilious 
fever occurred to me, the dysentery began to decline; and scarce- 
ly one new case of it occurred after the fever became more pre- 
valent. It may be here remarked, that every person who had 
laboured under the dysentery, without an exception, within my 
knowledge, escaped the fever. No age, SEX, OF colour was ex- 
empt from its attack. On or about the 20th of September, suc- 
ceeding several very warm days, we had one day so cold that a 
surtout was to me a comfortable addition to my clothing. On 
that day more persons were taken ill than on apy two other days 
during the sickness. 

The symptoms which ushered in this disease were chilliness 
and riger, alternating with a sense of heat; pains in the head, 
back, loins, and extremities; faintness and vertigo; difficult res- 
piration, with a tightness across the chest; oppression at the prae- 
cordia; a pain in “the hypochondria and region of the stomach, 
which scarcely admitted the slightest pressure; anxiety and depres- 
sion of spirits: early in the disease the neck and face were flush- 
ed; heat and redness of the eyes: after a few days continuance, 
the eyes and skin became yellow, observable first upon the upper 
part of the breast; the pulse, in most inst ances, quick and full, 
though not hard, becoming in two or three days small and w eak. 
In several cases, the pulse, in a couple of days from the attack, 
became perfectly regular, both with respect to strength and tfre- 
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quency, and ditfered nothing that I could discover from its h ealthy 
standard, while the other sy mptoms continued as before, or were 
aggravated; so that the danger of the patient was not indicated 
by the state of the circulation. ‘These cases terminated fatally. 
Nausea and retchi igs to vomit were almost ins separab le trom this 
fever; sometimes nothing was discharged by these efforts, but ge- 
nerally a yellow bile, changing by degrees to a greasy looking 
erecn water, W hich was, h Sere often thrown up without any 
conatus, but by a kind of gulping g, or involuntary eructation: 
ultimately the true black vomit, as described by writers on the 
yellow fever, came on. A number of « other symptoms, by no 
means peculiar to this epidemic, took place; such as great thirst, 
dry parched tongue, dry skin, paucity of urine, and that appa- 
rently much coloured with bile, bound belly, &c. 

The opinions of people here have differcd as much relative to 
the origin of this fever, as those of the Philadelphians, respeéting 
their epidemic of 1793. I have, however, no doubt in my owa 
inind of its having originated among us; hay more, of its cif- 
fering from our common autumnal bilious remittent but in de- 
gree, of its originating from the same causes, and being aggra- 
vated by the circumstance of season. The situation of our town, 
exposing much to the operation of marsh miasmata, the state of 
the weather which preceded and accompanied the disease, our not 
being able to trace it to any other source, all tend to a confirma- 
tion of this opinion. I did not observe one unequivocal instance 
of its being communicated by contagi on, nor do I believe that 
with us it was so; though J have no do ubt that diseases originat- 
ing from miasmata may become highly contagious, from par- 
ticular circumstances. A few cases every year of our common 
tall fever, take on all the symptoms of a violent yellow fever; 
and, in the vear 1790, many cases of the epide mic were without 
those symptoms which peculiarly charaéterize it, and differed in 
nothing from the common autumnal fever. 

With respect to the remedies used in this disease, I shali only 
mention those differences from the common pra¢tice which were 
rendered necessary by the circumstances of the disease. Blood- 
letting, from the sudden prostration of strength which succeeded 
it, we could not make use of as a general remedy: nor durst I 


venture upon the use of antimony, or indeed any emetic, from 
the very irritable state of the stomach: many to whom medicines 
of this kind had been exhibited, without pyofessional advice, vo- 
mited ine nily till they died. 1 generally endeavoured to eva- 
cuate the bowels freely, by the use - of purge 5s p es ting their ope- 
sation by glisters; after which, without waiting for an intermis- 
sion, I attempted the use of some 1 light preparation of the bark, 
which, when it could be retained, seldom failed proving service- 
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able. If a moisture on the skin was the consequence of its exhi- 
bition, 1 considered my patient safe. In the early stage of the 
disease, bark and opium, even where they did not aggravate the 
symptoms, were productive of no advantage. With a view to 
procure remissions, the common febrifuge saline draughts and 
mixtures were prescribed, and were sometimes serviceable, as 
well as the various acidulous and small drinks usually furnished 
the sick in such Cases. 

Thus, Sir, I have, as far as Iam able, given you an account 
of the disease which you requested, and hope no material infor- 
mation has escaped me. You will be good enough to make every 
allowance which may be necessary, and remember that I have 
written solely from memory. 

I am, with much esteem and respect, 
Yours, 


A. J. DE ROSSET. 


P.S. The number of deaths, including those from the dysen- 
tery, ainounted, in that year, from the beginning of August to 
the beginning of November, to about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons of all descriptions. The 25th and 26th days of September 
were more fatal than any others. On one of those days as many 
as fourteen funerals were counted—A very large number for a 
small place not containing more than one hundred and twenty, 
or one hundred and thirty families, 
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On the ill Effects of Blood-letting in Purrip Bitious Fevers and 
Pneumonia ['ypHOIDEs, as tiey appear in North-Carolina } 
in a Letter to Dr. Daviv Hosack. 


By Hues Wixtiamson, M.D. &e 
SIR, 
I ) XERCISED as I have been for many years in public em- 


ployments, and desirous to supply by industry, what might 
be wanting in talents, I have devoted little time, as you may be- 
lieve, to medical studies. In the mean while, the diseases that are 
most fatal in Carolina, have not failed to claim some share of my 
attention; but the few cases that have accidentally come under my 
notice, have not enabled me to determine what is the best method 
of treating them, much less can I say, whether the lancet is suc- 
cessfully used in treating the Yellow Fever; for | have not seen a 
single instance of the complaint that is properly so called in 
North-Carolina. The fevers with us, of a bilious origin, that are 
most fatal, do not commonly appear in the warmest season. 
Those fevers, as I conceive, are not removed by a liberal use of 
the lancet. 

Bilious intermitting fevers are very prevalent during the au- 
tumn, in the level country near the sea coast. ‘They also prevail 
near the rivers, for some distance above the low lands. Those 
fevers are seldom fatal except to strangers who have a tense fibre, 
or who are careless. Those intermitting fevers disappear as the 
cold weather sets in; but they are frequently succeeded by fevers 
of a different type that are more fatal. ‘Those fevers of the colder 
season, are commonly attended by sy mptoms of partial inflamma- 
tion, whence they are denominated fleurisies of the eye or the 
head; at other times they affeé& the side. In those several forms 
they are equally dangerous. As those symptoms of pain are at- 
tended with a considerable, often with a high degree of fever, the 
general practice has been to bleed once and again; but the pa- 
tients, by far the greater part of them, as I conceive, sink under 
the disease. 

From a detail of circumstances, I have been induced to believe 
that the fever mentioned is of the putrid kind. 1t commonly at- 
tacks people who have been afflicted by intermitting fevers, during 
the summer and autumn. It appears chiefly, perhaps only, in those 
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places where people are subjeét to intermitting fevers, in low 
sunken grounds, and along the sides of rivers. In the beginning 
of the winter, in the year 1792, that fever was very fatal in Mar- 
tin County, near the river Roanoke; the river had lately been 
very low, and much of the muddy bottom, and other grounds 
usually covered by water, had been exposed to the sun. The 
pain was then in the head. In the year 1794, ten or twelve men, 
the heads of families, adjoining one another, died of that com- 
plaint in December, on the river Neus. ‘They had lived near the 
beginning of the high grounds on the north-east side of the river. 
There had been a dry season, and the winds commonly at south- 
west. The other inhabitants of the adjacent country, except on 
that narrow strip by the river, enjoyed good health. 

In the vear 1792, to the best of my recollection, in the begin- 
ning of winter, this pleurisy in the head, as it was called, was 


- endemic near Matamusket, in a settlement where the land is rich 


but very low, and much of it covered with water. There was 
only one praétitioner in physic in the settlement, and he was a 
mere empirick. We have little intercourse with people in that 
settlement, for they are surrounded by an impenetrable dismal, or 
a broad sound. Inquiring of a planter from that settlement con- 
cerning their population and general state of health, he told me 
that thirty or forty of the inhabitants had died on the foregoing 
winter of a Aleurisy in the head. Have you no Doctor? Yes, said 
he, we have one. Did he not bleed his patients? He bled them 
frequently. Did any of these patients die? They all died. Did 
not you try in that case todo without the Doctor? Yes, said he, 
we left off sending for the Doctor; we drank our own teas, and 
people recovered. 

I had been told by a very respectable Physician, that he was 
called, in the course of his practice, to see a Negro, in Jamaica, 
sick of a pleurisy. He had a sharp pain in the side, attended 
with a fever. The patient was bled, and died in two days. He 
was soon called to see two or three other slaves on the same 
estate ill of the same complaint. He ordered them to be bled, 
and they all died. Alarmed by this unexpected issue of his prac- 
tice, he began to look for the cause of a complaint that eluded the 
lancet, and he discovered a pond of stagnant water to the wind- 
ward of the huts of the Negroes. The lancet was thrown aside, 
and, by the plentiful use of cordials, the sickness among those 
people was removed. 

Facts of this kind have tended to establish the opinion I have 
mentioned concerning the fever that is commonly so fatal in 
North-Carolina. 

Two cases only have occurred in which | had an opportunity 
of comparing this theory with the corresponding practice. ; 
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While the assembly was sitting at Raleigh, in January, 1795, 
one of the members, who lodged at my quarters, was taken sick of 
a fever and pain in the side. One of the members had lately died 
of a similar complaint in three or four days illness; and the per- 
sons above mentioned on the river Neus, at no great distance, 
had died on the last month of a pain that was also in the side. 
The member last takeu ill was from the Pais Bas, and had been 
sickly inthe autumn. The Doctor who was called requested my 
advice. I advised him to keep the lancet in his pocket; but as 
the patient complained of a head-ache, a full pulse, and redness in 
his eyes, a moderate dose of castor oil was administered. The 
operation was moderate; but the consequent loss of strength in 
the patient, and depression in his pulse, was more than I had ex, 

cted. A blister was put on his legs. He drank wine whey 
plentifully, and took an infusion of serp. virg. and cort. peruv. 
not very liberally, for he preferred the whey or the wine. He re- 
covered. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance at Edenton, was seized that 
winter of the same fever. Sundry persons in that town, or its 
vicinity, had lately died of it. They had been bled as for the 
common pleurisy, an inflammatory disease. The pain on that 
winter uniformly affected the side. The gentleman to whom | 
refer was taken ill in the night: he was bled by a Doctor who 
was called early in the morning. J] saw him before ten, and ad- 
vised to abstain from the further use of the lancet. ‘The patient 
was a strong man; but he also had been aiilicted in the autumn 
by an intermitting fever. I wished to see a remission of the fever 
before the bark was administered. A sufficient perspiration was 
easily excited. He was twice blistered. He drank wine whey 
plentifully and snake-root tea. On the fourth or fitth day he dis- 
charged a little blood, mixed with phlegm, from his lungs. Pass- 
ing that appearance to the account of a dissolved state of the fluids, 
J did not hesitate to advise a plentiful use of a cold infusion of 
the bark. He recovered. I did not hear, to my recollection, a 
single case that winter of a patient recovering who had been free- 
ly bled. 

As the patients who suffer by the complaint are commonly 
men, not often women, and as men expose themselves much more 
imprudently than women to the cold and to the rain, there is rea- 
son to believe that a checked perspiration is the proximate cause 
of the complaint. Any fever, thus induced, where the fluids are 
dissolved, and in such a state of the atmosphere as has been men- 

tioned, must soon be expected to put on a dangerous appearance. 
i have known a man, thus prepared by intermittents, in the sea~ 
son and covntry mentioned, bring on, by dancing, what was 
called a pleurisy in his head, ‘and die in forty-eight hours, 
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{ was assured by Dr. Sawyer, a Physician in Pasquetank, about 
thirty miles from Edenton, that he was called to many patients 
on the winter of which I have last been speaking. They com- 
plained of a pain in the side and a high fever. He seldom waited, 
as he declared, even for a remission: he gave the bark in sub- 
stance, and his patients recovered. Having business in Pasque- 
tank, I inquired ee the general progress of that fever 
during that sickly season. was assured, by a gentleman there, 
whom Dr. Sawyer had attended, that having a high fever and con- 
siderable pain, he took the bark i in substance, and thought that 
his fever moderated by every dose. He said that one of his slaves 
had been treated in the same manner with a similar effeét. He 
added, that another Physician in the same vicinity, a man of ta- 
lents, and well educated, adhering to the bleeding system while 
the pain and fever remained, had lost the most of his patients. 

Whatever success may have attended the practice mentioned, I 
think the indiscriminate and immediate use of the bark must be 
exceptionable and hazardous. I am, nevertheless, persuaded, by 
all the observations I have made on this subjeét, that the lancet 
should seldom be used in the brumal fevers, that often appear in 
the low country in Carolina; but it is a remedy commonly at 
hand; it promises immediate relief to a person in pain. These 
circumstances appear to have kept it too long in use, 

Be pleased to accept the assuyance of my sincere respect. 


HUGH WILLIAMSON, 


New-York, August 25th, 1797. 
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Singular Termination of an OMENTAL HERNIA; communicated in 


a Letter to Dr. MitcHitt, by Dr. James STRATTON, of 
Swedesbur gh, Nex ww Fe VSCVs dat ed Ful: VY 2y 1798. 


N the 26th of April, 1795, W. C. of the county of Salem, 

in New-Jersev, aged 44, of a firm constitution, was attack- 
ed with a viclent cholic. On the 28th his bowels were freely 
opened, and some relief was obtained by injections, 30th. The 
bowels continued open, but very uneasy; a hickup, or a kind ol 
belching, was observed, which frequently brought up a part of 
the contents of the stomach. _On inquiry a tumor was found in 
the right groin, of about the size of two finger’, owing to the 


protrusion of a saggy of the omentum, through the ring in the 


abdominal muscles, forming an omental hernia. After p ‘lentiful 
bleeding, attempts were made to reduce the protruded part, but 
without effect, the tumor being hard and very tender. Cold sa; 
turnine applications were then industriously employed and conti- 
nued for several days; during which time the attempts at reduc- 
tiou were repeated with no better success, The patient having 
refused, after repeated solicitations, to submit to any operation, 
remained in nearly the same state until about the roth of May, 
being two weeks from the atta ick, when the tumor subsided, and 
became soft, insensible, and crepitous ; at the same time some ap~ 
pearance of tumor was observed in the most depending part of the 
scrotum, accompanjed with pain. This increased rapidly until 
the 14th, when ‘the tu: sg) having attained the size of a man’s 
head, burst, pouring out a quantitv of pus, mixed with fatid 
sanies. The strangulated and sphacelated parts of the omentum 
having been separated from the sound, after destroying the hernial 
Sac, had fallen down into the scrotum, producing inflammation and 
suppuration sufficient to effect their discharge. ‘The abscess, in 
a few days began to heal, and, by simple dressings only, the pa- 
tient recovered, and is now living, without experiencing any iiy- 
convenience fram what has happened. 
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ARTICLE V. 











Professr Mac ean against the Doctrine of PuLoGiston; ia 
a Letter to Dr. MiteniLt, dated College of New-Fersey, 16th 


Fuly, 1798. 
My Dear Siz, 


RECEIVED yours enclosing the printed letter, whic! hy at Dr. 
Priestley’s desire, you forwarded to me. 

It was my intention to have answered the second part of his 
Observations on the Dodtrine of Phlogiston, &c. before now, but 
I have been otherwise more agreeably, and, | hope, more usefully 
employed; however, he will hear from me as soon as I can find 
leisure. 

The experiment with the zinc does not seem to be of more con- 
sequence than that with the iron, and admits of an easy explana- 
tion on antiphlogistic principles. 

The flowers or white oxyd, was formed by the union of the 
oxygen in the atmospheric air with the zinc. The inflammable 
air or hydrogene gas, and the black powder, proceeded from the 
decomposition of the water dissolved in the air, and the oxydation 
of the zinc: while the oxygene of the water formed with the zinc 
the blackish oxyc, the hydrogene was evolved in the state of gas 

Blackish oxyd of zinc contains less oxygene than the white oxyd, 
and its being formed in preference duris g the dec ompos sition of 
the water, is a proof that zinc, like many other bodies, combines 
with different proportions of the same substance, with unequal 
force. It is so much disposed to unite with the quantity of oxy- 
gene necessary for the formation of the blackish oxyd, that it de- 
composed the water to obtain it; but, under the circumstances in 
which the experiment was made, it could not separate from the 
hydrogene, a sufficiency to become the white oxyd. 

When the black powder or oxyd was heated in confined air 
the addition necessary to form the white oxyd was afforded with- 
out the opposition of any force sufficient to prevent its union. 
And it was from this union taking place, that the black powde 
became white, and the acid was ‘diminished and rendered less 

ure. 

The black powder yielding no oxygene when heated, is no 
proof that it contained none; even the white oxyd, which the 
Doétor ‘allows to contain the pure part of the atmosphere or 
oxygene, does not afford it when exposed to the same temperature 
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to which the black powder was submitted; nay, I have never 
heard of its parting with oxygene at any temperature. 

This subjeét I will consider more particularly again; but, in the 
mean time, I wish Dr. Priestley would attend to an experiment 
mentioned in page 301 of the rst vol. of his Experiments and 
Observations. There we are told he got flowers or white oxyd 
of zinc, and inflammable air or hydrogene gas, by passing the 
steam of water over red hot zinc. I have not repeated this ex- 
periment, but if he has been accurate, it will, if taken in con- 
neétion with the one related in his letter, be destruction to his 
hypothesis. 

The oxygene in the white oxyd must have been furnished by 
the water, for steam and zinc were the only substances employed. 
The hydrogene also must have come from the water, for the for- 
mation of the flowers or white oxyd, in other circumstances, is not 
attended with an evolution of hydrogene gas—as for instance, 
when it is formed in atmospherical air, then, as the Doétor says, 
“ the pure part of it, (oxygene) no doubt, enters the calx (oxyd), 
« while the phlogisticated part (azote) remains unaffected.”” Thus 
you see his experiments tend to prove that water is composed of 
hydrogene and oxygene, and if it be the case, the antiphlogistie 


. . . 5 . . 
. doctrine is, [ believe, incontestible. 


1 am, with much esteem, 
Yours sincerely, 


JOHN MACLEAN: 
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ARTICLE VI. 





Dr. Priest ey on Rev Precipitare of Mercury, as favour- 
able to the DoctRiNE of PuLoGiston; ina Letter to Dr. Mit 
cHitt, dated Northumberland, Fuly 20, 1798. 


Dear Sir, 


HOUGH I have not yet heard of the receipt of my last to 

you of June r4th, relating to an experiment with xiac, L 

take the liberty to send you an account of another with red jre- 
cifitate, which | think tavourable to the doctrine of phlogiston. 

The most plausible of the arguments against the existence of 
phiogiston; as a necessary component part of a metal, is drawn 
from the phenomena of the calcination and revivification of mercu- 
ry. This metal, exposed to the atmospheric air in a certain degree of 
heat, is augmented in weight, and becomes a calx, called Arecifi- 
tate per se, and in the new nomenclature. an oxyd of mei cury. 
The additional weight which it has hereby acquired is from the 
purest air, which it gives out when it is exposed to a greater 
degree of heat. As this is done in glass vessels; it has been con- 
cluded that, though air was expelled from this calx, nothing entered 
to supply its place. This calx, it was therefore saidy becomes a 
metal without phlogiston, and that from analogy, other calces may 
do the same. 

The fact is acknowledged, and the conclusion would be readily 
admitted, did not other taéts seem to authorize a different infer- 
ence. For though this calx of mercury can be revived in close 
vessels, yet when it is revived in contact with inflammable air, 
this air is imbibed by it; and there is another calx of mercury, viz. 
that made by the vitriolic acid, which cannot be revived by mere 
heat. To reconcile these appearances, 1 have said that mercury 
may become a calx without parting with any of its phlogiston. 
Many other calces are not free from it, though they do not retain 
enough to give them a metallic form; and mercury, like iron, 
may contain more or less phlogiston without losing its metallic 
properties. 

This, however, has not been deemed satisfactory; and with 
respect to the se eming absorption of the inflammable air in which 
the calx of mercury is revived, it is said that the pure air emitted 
by the calx uniting with the inflammable air, forms water. Bur, 
besides that no suflicient quantity of water is found when this 
process is made over mercury, experiments which I have made 


since my last publication on the subject, prove that neither water, 


kal i/ Ne. 2. wv 
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nor any other substance is formed by it; and also, that the quar’ 
titv of inflammable air actually absorbed is so great, as to render 
it highly improbable that it can ever be revived without it, or the 
phlogiston, which is the principal ingredient in its composition. 

By means of a burning lens, I heated a quantity of red preci- 
pitate in inflammable air, in a glass vessel confined by water, till 
one hundred and one ounce measures were reduced to ninety-five. 
Then, examining the residuum, I found that one measure of it 
mixed with an equal qzantuty of nitrous air occupied the space of 
1.77 measures. Computing from this it will be found that it 
contained a quantity of pure air equal to 7.22 ounce measures, 
which added to the 26 which had disappeared, make 33.22 ounce 
measures of inflammable air which had been decomposed and 
absorbed by the calx in its revivification. For that the air ex- 
pelled from the calx had not formed water, was evident from its 
being mixed with the remainder of the inflammable air, and there 
was no sensible quantity of fixed air in it; though I find in my 
register of experiments, that I have sometimes found it in this 
process; nor can this difference in the result be thought extra- 
ordinary, when it is considered that fixed air certainly consists of 
pure air and inflammable air, and that it is found in other pro- 
cesses similar to this. 

In another experiment of this kind, I revived a quantity of the 
precipitate in thirty ounce measures of inflammable air, till twelve 
ounce measures disappeared, and the standard of the remainder, 
examined as in the former case, was 1.75. From this it appeared 
that 1.495 ounce measures of air had been expelled {rom the calx, 
and that 13.495 ounce measures of inflammable air had been im- 
bibed by it. 

As a good deal of the calx was sublimed in this process, the 
best method of ascertaining how much inflammable air is imbibed 
in the revivification of a given quantity of mercury, is to com- 
pare the quantity of pure air that is yielded by a given quantity 
of the calx, with the quantity of inflammable air that corresponds 
to it in these experiments. Now an ounce of precipitate yields 
about sixty ounce measures of pure air; and since in these ex- 
periments, 46.71 ounce measures of inflammable air were ab- 
sorbed when 8.71 ounce measures of pure air were emitted, sixty 
ounce measures could not be expelled without the absorption of 
322 ounce measures of inflammable air; and since mercury gains, 
as Mr. Chaptal says, about eight per cent. in being converted 
into precipitate, an ounce of mercury must contain 362 ounce 
measures of inflammable air, or rather the phlogiston that enters 
into it. An ounce of lead, 1 have shewn, requires 108 ounce inea- 
sures of inflammable air, an ounce of bismuth 185, of tin 377, 
of copper from verditer 403, and of iron 890. How muchi 
contained in silver or gold 1 could not ascertain in that method. 
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That mercury revived either by means of inflammable air, or 
in close vessels, has the same properties, will not be denied; and 
if so, it must consist of the same principles, and in the same pro- 
portions, or nearly so. I am therefore inciined to think, impro- 
bable as it may appegr, that the same princi le which is essential 
to the constitution of inflammable air, i. e. phlogistoa, passes from 
the fewel through the gisss. There is, however, only the choice 
of this difficulty, aud that of an ounce of mercury containing 
cither 362 ounce measures of inflammable air, (that is the p shlogis- 
ton in it) or none atall. It is not denied that LiGur and HEAT, 
both of which are allowed to be substances, though the weight of 
them cannot be ascertained, pass through glass. They both have 
certain properties, and are transferable irom one substance to ano- 
ther, according to known afhinities. And why may not this be 
the case with As/ogiston also? Light certainly passes through glass, 
and is known to give to some substances colour, smeil, and taste, 
which have usually been ascribed to phlogiston. That it does 
not revive the lead in passing through the hot glass, is no sufficient 
objection; for the same substances in diiferent combinations, and 
ditferent states, have different properties. The doctrine of chemi- 
cal affinities has yet many difhculties attending it; and it requires 
the nicest discrimination of ¢ircumstances to make consistent 
tables of them. However, I oaly propose certain faéts, which 
have not been considered before, Let others account for them in 
the best manner that they can. 

I have made many experiments on the revival of precipitate in 
inflammable air, and never failed to find a great absorption of it, 
whether I found any fixed air in the remainder or not; and [ 
should have repeated it much oftener, and on a larger scale, in 
order to ascertain with more exactness the quantity of inflamma- 
ble air that is decomposed by a given quantity of precipitate, but 
that it has happened more then once, that the vessels in which I 
made my experiments have exploded, in consequence of the stand 
on which the focus of the lens fell becoming red-hot after a suf- 
ficient quantity of the pure air was produced, and mixed with the in- 
flammable air. This accident, however, is a proof that the air 
expelled trom the precipitate had not formed either water or fixed 
air. With care, however, much the greatest part of the inflam- 
mable air may be made to disappear without any explosion. 

I hope soon to send you an account of other experiments, and 

shall be glad if you shall think them worthy of a place in your 
Repository. 
With much respect, I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 
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OdjeGions to the ANTIPHLOGIsTIC Doctrine of Water; 4y 
Dr. Priesrvey, ina Letter to Dr. Mitcuir., dated Northum- 
berland, August 23, 1798. 


Dear Sir, 


THINK myself much obliged to you, and the Editors of the 

Medical Rehositor y, for inserting the articles I have already sent 
you on the subject of Ahdlogiston : and hope you will not object to 
a few more, calculated, as I hope, to bring a controversy of some 
importance to a satisfactory conclusion. The following appears to 
me to shew that the modern doétrine of water consisting of oxygene 
and Aydrogene is-not well founded; since, according to one set of 
experiments, it consists wholly of exygene, and in the other, wholly 
of Aydrogene. 

It it be the water that is decomposed in procuring fixed air and 
inflammable air from charcoal, by means of steam, and if water 
consist of oxygene and hydrogene in the proportion of 85 parts 
of the former to 15 of the latter, they must be found in the same 
proportion in the result of the experiment. Fixed air is also said 
to consist of 28 parts of charcoal, and 72 of oxygene; and the 
inflammable air that is procured in this process, is said to consist 
of hydrogene and a little of the charcoal, without any oxygene. 

But I have shewn, that by a slow ‘supply of water, the whole 
of any quantity of water is expended without producing any fixed 
air at all; the whole produce being that kind of inflammable air 
which is said to contain no oxygene. Consequently, according 
to this experiment, water consists of hydrogene only. See my 
Observations on Air, (the new edition) vol. ii. p. 284. 

This is not my assertion only. It is confirmed by Mr. Watt, 
whose accuracy no person will question. He says, in his Deserip- 
tion of a Pneumatical Apparatus, subjoined to Dr. Beddoes’ Con- 
siderations on the Medicinal Use of Fadtitious Air, p. 84. “ It has 
** been observed by Dr. Priestley, and confirmed by my experi- 
“ence, that w hen much water passed i in the form of steam, there 
** is much fixed air formed; but little or none when the water is 
$* admitted so sparingly that no steam reaches the refrigeratory.” 

When I made the experiment here referred to, I supposed that 
heavy inflammable air contained fixed air in a combined state, 
because fixed air is found when it is decomposed with pure air. 
But I am now satisfied that this fixed air is produced in the process 
by the union of the two kinds of air. ‘That this musr be so in 
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same cases is evident, because the fixed air so procured is heavier 
than all the inflammable air employed. 

The reason why more fixed air is produced when the supply of 
water is copious, is, [ presume, because more water is necessary 
to the constitution of fixed air than to that of inflammable air. 

From this experiment with charcoal, it would appear that water 
consists wholly of hydrogene; but from another that I made with 
terra ponderosa aérata, it will appear to consist wholly of oxygene. 
For when water, in the form of steam, is made to pass over this 
substance in a red heat, nothing but the purest fixed air is pro- 
cured, without any inflammable air at all. 

These experiments favour my general hypothesis, that water is 
the basis of all kinds of air, and that without it no kind of air can 
“be produced. In some cases, as, perhaps, in that of the light in- 
flammable air, it may constitute all that can be ascertained by 
gravity. And notwithstanding the great use that the French che- 
mists make of scales afd weights, they do not pretend to weigh 
either their calorigue or light ; and why may not /hlogiston escape 
their researches, when they employ the same instruments in that 
investigation ? 

Iam, dear Sir, 


Yours sincerely, 


J. PRIESTLEY 
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CONCERNING THE ELK. 
By the late E. H. Smivn, Physician, 


FTRHE accounts hitherto published by naturalists of the Elk and 

the Moose, two very remarkable animals of the deer kind, 
are confused and unsatisfactory. Beside the misapprehensions 
which they contain relative to both animals, all the dithculties in 
the way of obtaining just notions concerning them have been in- 
creased by the writers of Zaology having confounded one species 
with the other. Another source of error frodadly exists in some 
real dissimilarity between the Kik or Moose of Europe, and the 
Elk and Moose of North-America. 

The description of the Moose-deer, by Mr. Dudley, (Philosoph, 
Trans. No. 368. p. 165.) I have every reason to believe is cor- 
rect, as far as it goes: but it applies strictly to the Mosse, and not 
to the Elk, which is a different animal. 

M. de Buffon (Histoire Naturelle, L’Elan et le Renne.) ap- 
pears, in several places, to have mingled the descriptions of both 
animals; and certainly considered Elk and Moose as two names 
for the same creature. And this is the more remarkable, as the 
several quotations which he has made from different authors con- 
tain manifest contradictions; as will be evident to any person who 
has seen either the Moose or the Eik.* The reader of M. de 
Buffon, therefore, will not be surprized if he obtain no clear no- 
tion of the E/an: as it is not probable that the illustrious author 
himself had a distinét conception of the subject of his description. 

Tn Mr. Smellic’s translation of Buffon (vol. vi. p. 350, &c.) 
there are several additions to the original article. The animal and 
head of an animal, mentioned by Mr. Allomond, were probably 
of the Moose kind. 

Dr. Goldsmith (Hist. of the Earth and Anim. Nature. Art. 
Elk) acknowledges the discordancy of the various histories of the 
Elk; which he also supposes to be the same with the Moose ; and 
he .labours, very ineffectually, to reconcile the descriptions of 
authors. The figure given by him, resembles neither the Elk nor 
the Moose; and the reader will conclude the Doétor’s account with 


* See p. 543. Tome iii. p. ii, edit. 8vo. a Paris. 1775. The defcription 
(inferted p. 554 of the fame edition,) copied from the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, is of the European EJk, and refembles the Moofe 
more than the Elk of America; to which, however, it bears a greater like- 
nefs than is obfervable between this lait and the Moofe. 
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as little satisfaction as he appears himself to have done—when he 
says, “after all, this animal is but indifferently and confusedly 
* described by authors,” &c. 

The confusion and contradiétions of preceding writers have 
been supposed to be avoided or removed by the celebrated Mr. 
Pennant, in his Arétic Zoology, a work to which those who are 
better ableto judge on such subjects than I aim, ascribe transcendant 
merit: In this work (vol. i. p. tg. art. Moose) the author pro- 
nounces * the Elk and the Moose (to be) the same species; the 
* last derived from Musu, which, in the digonkin language, signi- 
“ fies that animal.’’ And this opinion seems to have been quietly 
acquiesced in; and the substance of Mr. Pennanc’s account has 
been copied into the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and perhaps into 
other works of equal credit and circulation. 

An opportunity having been presented to me of satisfying my- 
self that Mr. Pennant has erred in describing the Moose and Elk 
as a single animal, I think it my duty to correét this mistake of 
that learned and amiable naturalist ; and I am too well convinced 
of his love of truth and ardor for the advancement of natural 
knowledge, to doubt of his receiving my correction with candour 
and delight. It may be proper for me to premise that, from the 
best information that I can obtain (and I have had occasion to 
converse with several persons who professed to he well acquainted 
with both the Elk and the Moose), the history which has been 
given of the Moose, by that gentleman, i is essentially just in every 
other respect than w hat relates to its identity with the Elk. 


a 


IN August and September, 1797, I visited, repeatedly, in com- 
pany with Dr. Mitchill, Dr. Milier, Mr Dunlap, and other gen- 
tlemen of my acquaintance, four Elks, then exhibited in this city 
for gain. ‘Two of them were oo which the keeper assured us 
were but two years and a few days old; one a female, somewhat 
more than three years of age; the fourth a male fawn, a year old. 
They were taken separately, a few days after their birth; and had 
been reared by men, for the purpose above-mentioned. They 
were very docile, and might be handled and examined with per- 
fect safety. 

Cotovr. In this they all exactly resemble each other. In 
the spring, the colour of the hair is reddish; it then changes to a 
greyish dun (which was its appearance when observed by us); 
and, in autumn, to a grey, w hich continues through the w inte Pe 
The rump is of a pale yellowish white; the colour extendi: 
about six or seven inches from the tail, on all sides, and very dis- 
tinét from the general colour of the body. A black sen nicircul ar 
bine, of unequal width, (from 2 to + inches) separates the white of 
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the rump, on either side, from the dun or grey of the body. The 
forepart, or shin, of the legs, and the nose, are black. The under 
lip is fleshy; and marked, in all four, in an uniform and peculiar 
manner. Near the cheek, on each side, it is black; and a black 
stripe divides it, equally, underneath. The rest is white.—The 
male has a short: mane, about two inches longer than the rest of 
the hair on the body. Ar this time the hair was very short; but 
in winter it is said to be four inches in length, and the mane six; 
and of the colour of the body. The male also has a beard, or 
covering of hair, under his throat and upon his breast, which, 
though short in summer, grows out, in the course of the autumn, 
six or more inches beyond the hair of the body ; and is then, as 
now, of a deep black colour. This beard is wanting in the te- 
male. The male sheds it every spring. 

Heap. The head (as will be seen by the figure) resembles 
that of the common deer, and of the horse, much more than that 
of the Moose, and is pointed and handsome. The neck is rather 
long and handsome. 

The Eik has an oblique slit or opening under the inner angle 
of each eye—externally, of near an inch in length; which is said 
to communicate with the nostril.*. But this we could not correct- 
ly ascertain by examination, though there seems no reason to 
doubt the faét. Something of the same kind obtains in the Fallow 
Deer, supposed to be analogous to the — lachrymalia in 
the human head. (See Mr. White’s Nat. Hist. of Selbora. See 

also Encyclopaedia, art. Cervus.) A like opening is noticed by 

Sparman, and supposed by him to answer the purpose ot facili- 
tating free respiration, in the Cervine Antelope—(antelope budalis 
of Pallas.) See Encyclopaedia, art. Capra. 

The use of this opening is differently explained by the proprietor 
of the animals here described. He assures us that the Elk pos- 
sesses the power, by strictly closing his nostrils, of fofcing the air 
through these apertures in such a manner as to make a noise 
which may be heard at a great distance; that he has seen the wild 
animals do this frequently ; and that the design of it is to alarm 
each other when they suspect any. danger near. He has taught 
those in his possessién to make a similar noise; but it was too 
feeble to cause any observable dilatation of the slit. 

If the above explanation of the keeper of these Elks be just, 
it will probably lead us'to a more accurate notion of a circum- 
stance related concerning the Rufri Capra or Chamois of the 
Alps, of whom it is said that “ when he smells or hears any thing 


* Mr. Campbell, of Richmond, Virginia, informed me, that in the fke- 
leton head of an Elk, which he had feen, the opening under the eye com~- 
municating with the nofteil, was fo large that the thumb might be calily 
introduced into it. 
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% which he can not see, he whistles or dows with such force, that 
** the forests and rocks re-echo with the sound.” . (See-Encyclo- 
pedia, art. Cafra.) 

Horns. The female has no horns. The appearance of the 
horns of the fawn exaétly resembles those on the head of the prin- 
cipal figure (opposite p. 18.) given by Mr. Pennant.—The males 
(as the keeper informed us) drop their horns annually, in May, then 
leaving a pith about four inches in length, which is soon covered 
and protected by velvet. In eight weeks the horns begin to grow 
again. In the animals we saw they had been growing about eight 
weeks, On our first visit, the horns were unitormly covered with 
a smooth velvet. About ten days after, the velvet was coming off 
in narfow strips, leaving the hortis bare. By the middle of Sep- 
tember they were entirely free from it. The keeper informed us 
that the anithals freed their horns from it, when wild, by rubbing 
them against trees. Now, they derived the same aid from the 
posts, &c. of their stable; and the proprietor occasionally assisted 
them. It was observable that a small oozing of bloody lymph 
sometimes succeeded the removal of a strip of the covering. 

The horns of the Elk; instead of being palmated as are those 
of the Moose, consist of three principal @ivisions:—1. The brow 
antlers; whith the hunters call the altar:; 2. The two middle 
prongs—called the fighting-horns; and, 3. The horns properly sa 
called. The two first retain their simplicity; the last increases in 
complexity every year. They do not, as those of the Moose are 
said to do; acquire a new branch every year; though something 
analogous actually occurs. When the animal enters his third 
year, a Single prong or poirit comes out on the inside of the Jef? 
horn; the text year, a similar point on the inside of the rigét horn; 
and so alternately. | Four short points, called szées, were now ap- 
parent, one on each brow antler, and one on each fighting-horn: 
They seldom exceed an inch in length. 

The following measurements were made of the horns of one of 
the male Elks. They were somewhat longer than those of the 
other; notwithstanding an inch or two had accidentally broken off 
from the end of one of them. 


F. Inch. 
Distance between the roots or origin of the horns, 4 
Brow antlers, I 6 


Fighting-horns, not measured, but about the same. 

Longest fiprn, 3 

From the tip of ohe horn to that of the other 2 6 

[ recollect to have scen, in the Museum of Yale College, New- 
Haven, Connecticut, some years ago, a remarkable pair of horns; 
supposed to have belonged to a Moose or Elk. They were not pal 
matec; and, though I had not at that time devoted any attention to 

Vol. Ml. No. 2. KE 
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subjeéts of Natural History, yet from the general idea which I 
retain of their figure and composition, I am perswaded that they 
must, at some period, have ornamented the head of an Elk. If 
I am right in this particular, it will afford us some notion of the 
size to which the horns of this animal attain. The horns in the 
Museum of Yale College, if I do not misremember; were said to 
weigh 55 or 56 pounds. 

Size. As the animals now described had by no means attained 
their full growth, it is impossible to give any precise information 
concerning it. The measurements made of them in their present 
State are as follow: 

F. Inch. 


Length of the #a/e, from the tip of the nose to the 
tail, along the line of his back, (the males were 
nearly os a size) . 

Of the female, (a year older than the males) 

Height, 

Round the girth or belly, 

the withers, 

Length of the head, 

tail, 

From the extremity of one ear to that of the other, 2 

Length of the ear, 

The brisket of the Elk very much resembles that of the Ox. 

Prace anv Foon. The Elks which were exhibited here 
were brought froin Upper Canada. They are said to be found in 
almost all the back country of the United States; as low down as 
Virginia. In respeét to food, as these had beery domesticated from 
infancy, nothing particular could be learnt fro them concerning 
what they most affected in the wild state. What appeared remark- 
able to us was, that they all ate tobacco, as variously prepared by 
the tobacconist, with greediness. This the proprietor assured us 
was a natural appetite; and that the wild Elks ate the wild plant. 
We thought that tis reQuired further evidence; notwithstanding, 
we are informed by Hasselquist, that the Cerei Cagra of Barbary 
* loves the smoke of tobacco; and, when caught alive, will ap- 
* proach the pipe of the huntsman, though otherwise more timid 
“ than any animal.” Encyclopaedia, art. Capra. 

Younc. The rutting-time is from about the 20th of Septem- 
ber, to the 1st of October. ‘Fhe female goes about nine months; 
generally brings forth twins; and it seldom happens jt that one 
is male, and the other female. 

Gait, &c. The hoofs of the Elk are very much cloven; and, 
like the Moose and Rain-deer, he makes a great clattering with 
them in travelling. He is very fleet. A stranger who was view- 
ing these Elks at the same time with us, told us that he had seem 
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Elks used in sleighs the last winter; and that they were easily ma- 
naged, very strong, and very serviceable. He represented them 
as travelling at the rate of 18 or 20 miles an hour. It is possible 
that it was the Rain-deer that he saw used in this manner, in Ca- 


nada. 
Fresu anv Skin. The flesh is said to be excellent; and the 


skin employed for various useful purposes, 

O1L-sprinc. On the outside of each hind leg, the Elk hasa 
small vesicle or bag, whjch contains a thin unétuous substance, 
that the hunters call o#/, and the bag the oi/-spring. The male is 
said to open this, by means of his horn, as the horns begin ta 
grow; when the oil spreads over the young horn, and is supposed 
to nourish and protect it. This he does regularly, the keeper in- 
formed us, at 10 P. M. and at 4.A.M. The female has not been 
observed to make any use of this oil, except when wounded. She 
then, it is said, opens the bag with her tooth, and applies the oil, 
by means of her tongue, tothe wound. __ 

In rutting-time, the Elk is represented as contriving to throw 
his urine upon this vesicle; which inflames in consequence, and 
emits a strong scent, whereby the animals discover each other in 
the woods. With regard to the superstitious notion concernin 
the Elk’s curing himself of the epilepsy, by means of his hind 
hoof, &c. (see Rena Arétic Zoology, art. Moose,) may it not 
be probable that the belief originated from the use he makes of 
the oil-spring; of which the earliest European writers might be 


ignorant? 
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ARTICLE IX. 








An Account of a Species of Cantuaris, found in Buck's County, 
Pennsylvania ; including Observations on its Medical Qualities. 


By Isaac Cuarpman, Physician. 


WO or three years ago, William Smith, an intelligent per- 

son in my neighbourhood, informed me, that one day, as he 

was at work, he accidentally mashed an insect on his shoulder, 

which, in a short time, produced a complete yesication ; and it ap- 

pearing to be the insect here described, I was determined to ga- 

ther some of them, and give them a trial in my practice ; which, 
however, I negleéted doing until last summer. 

This inseét has a very near resemblance, in outward form, to 
the Meloe (vesicatorius) alatus viridissimus nitens, antennis ni- 

ris, (Linn.) or Spanish Flies, as they are commonly called; but 
js rather smaller than even those brought from Spain, and of a very 
different colour: the head is of a very light red, with black antenna ; 
the elytra, or wing cases, are black, margined with pale yellow, 
and a stripe of the same colour extends along the middle of each of 
them; the tarsi have five articulations; the mouth is armed with 
jaws and furnished with palpi. 

I found them in greatest number in — patches; and when 
the potatoes are young they frequently devour all the green leaves ; 
they are also found among beets and garden purslane, the leaves of 
both which plants they are very fond of. 

In the summer of the year 1797, observing them so plentiful in 
my garden, that they nearly destroyed those vegetables for which 
they had a predilection, I determined to gather some of them, and 
try their medical qualities ; and, accordingly, one afternoon I went 
out, and soon caught as many as, when dried, weighed about an 
ounce. 

When 1 had dried them, Isaac Praul, one of the young gen- 
tlemen studying medicine with me, powdered five or six of them, 
and laid the powder on a plaster, about an inch and a half square, 
and applied them to his ankle, and in eight or nine hours they 
raised a very good blister: he observed they prodyged a very 
slight strangury. 

Finding them, in this first trial, to answer my expcCtations in 
the fullest manner, I determined next to try them in some cases 
of disease where I thought blistering indicated: and from my notes 
the following observations are extracted. | 
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y. A. W. aged 21 years, had been for two or three years much 
disordered with nervous symptoms, which sometimes produced 
slight paralysis of one arm and leg, for which he had been several 
times blistered with advantage. And this complaint now appear- 
ing in his arm, I, in the evening, applied a plaster of these tlies to 
his wrist, and desired him to come to me in the morning. Whea 
he came in the morning, the blister had been cut and dressed with 
cabbage leaves, and, to my great satisfaction, I found the vesica- 
tion had been more perfect than any the European flies had pro- 
duced; and I found the water dropping from the dressing as he 
cametome. He said it produced no strangury. The plaster was 
on about ten hours. 

2. Not long after the above case, A. W.’s sister, aged 18, ia- 
formed me she had been much afflicted with pain in her head, for 
which, among other things, I directed a blister to be drawn ow 
the back of her neck; and the same plaster that had been on A. 
W.’s wrist was applied without any addition of flies; was on about 
eleven hours, and drew a very good blister, 

3. M.C. aged 20. I applied plasters of these flies to her an- 

kles, where they drew very good blisters; and a few evenings after, 
the same plasters, without any addition of flies, were applied a lit- 
tle below her knees; but she being very delirious, was so uneasy 
that the nurse was induced to take them off four hours after put- 
ting them on, at which time she saw no appearance of vesication; 
but in the morning she was much surprised to find large blisters 
filled with much water. 
Those being the first cases in which I used these cantharides, I 
have noted them more particularly; since which I have used them 
in near one hundred cases as vesicatories, and in every trial I found 
their qualities equal, and rather superior, to that of the European 
eantharides ; and they appeared to have full as much effect in re- 
lieving the symptoms and removing the diseases for which they 
were applied, as the Eurapean; and their effect on the system was 
the same, having, in several cases, produced a slight strangury; 
and the diseases in which I used them were various, as fevers, pleu- 
risv, nervous diseases, &c. 

Having determined the quality of this inseét as a vesicatory, I 
wished to know if this quality pervaded the whole fly, or lay ina 
particular part; observing that internally the insect had a very dil- 
ferent appearance from those brought from Europe. In the tho- 
rax the muscles have a white appearance, and in the abdomen of 
the dried inse¢t is a hard white substance, about the bigness of 
a grain of wheat: this appears to be composed of a glutinous and 
oily matter, with particles of salt intermixed, and is divided inte 
two parts: one part is very hard, round, and not so white as the 
uther, and is situgted in the upper and middle part of the abdomen ; 
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the other forms a leaf that envelopes the round part, fills the 
lower part of the abdomen, and is very white. These, when 
vdered, appear like meal; and, when rubbed with water, form 
1 eroulsion that looks like milk. 


T 
perv 


4. Atter carefully removing the cuticle of three er four flies 
from the white substance in the abdomen, I powdered it, weigh- 
ing about half g grain, and spread the powder on a plaster about 
the size of a pistareen, and applied it to the ankle of one of my 
students, which, in eight hours, raised a good blister. 

5 I took the elytra of four or five flies, broke them to pieces 
by rubbing them between my thumb and fingers, when they ap- 
peared as light as dust, and did not weigh more than a quarter of 
a grain; this I spread on a plaster, ‘nearly as large as a pistareen, 
and applied it to my own ankle, which, in nine hours, raised a 
good blister. 

6. Joseph Wilson, one of my students, applied about half a 
grain of their legs, unpowdered, on a plaster nearly as large as a 
pistareen, to his ankle, and in eight or. nine hours they drew a 
good blister. 

From these experiments it appears that every part of the inse& 
is endowed with an equal, or nearly equal degree of their quality; 
they likewise shew their great power, as about one quarter of a 
grain was sufficient to produce a good blister, as large as a pistareens 
and I have no doubt, had the same plaster, without any addition of 
flies, been re-applied, it would have drawn, repeatedly, three or 
four blisters. 

I have not given them internally; but from their similarity of 
effeét to those brought from Europe, when outwardly applied, I 
think there can be no doubt of their having the same operation 
when administered inwardly. 

This jnseét must be a very valuable addition to the materia me- 
dica of the United States: and if the attention of physicians, and 
the inhabitants of the country can be sufficiently turned towards 
them, they will, in a few years, take place of those brought from 
Europe; and I have no doubt but a sufficient quantity of them 
can be gathered, at a very moderate expence, to supply the United 
States, if they are to be found in as great numbers in other parts as 
in my neighbourhood. 

They appeared, last summer, in such numbers, in my garden, 
(which is a small one) that, with very little trouble or time spent, 
I could have gathered a pound of them at least. 

To point out the method in which they may be gathered, killed 
and dried, I will relate the practice I pursued. 

I took with me into my garden an earthen mug that would con- 
tain a quart; in this I put the flies as I caught them in my hand: as 
they seldom attempt to make use of their wings to fly, nor could 
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they creep up the sides of the mug, it contained them with safety. 
Finding them very tenacious of life, living several days after the 
heads were completely bruised, I set the vessel containing them 
in boiling water, which, in a few minutes, deprived them ot life. 

When killed, 1 laid them on wrapping paper, and exposed them 
to the rays of the sun, which, in two or three days, dried them suf- 
ficiently. Perhaps, if they were dried in an airy place, in the shade, 
more of their medical qualities might be retained; for, undoubtedly, 
part evaporates in drying, as very pungent volatile effluvia arise 
trom them, as appeared on placing an ounce of them in my par- 
lour window to dry: there soon arose trom them such acrid, 
disagreeable effluvia, as occasioned a very pungent, prickling sen- 
sation in my nose; and I felt a considerable degree of uneasy sen- 
sation in my head, which made it necessary to remove them out of 
the room. 

They might be dried in the open air, provided they be kept 
from the dews and rain; but they should be kept out of bed-rooims 
as long as any effluvia arise from them. 

These cantharides are certainly worthy the attention of physi- 
cians, their medical qualities being equal to that of those brought 
from Europe ; and, as far as I can judge from repeated trials of them, 
superior. Ais vesicatorie¢s, they are more certain in their operation 
than any I have procured from the apothecaries’ shops; and they 
may be procured at a cheaper rate; and, being a production of our 
own country, a regular supply may always be had, notwithstanding 
foreign wars and an interrupted commerce. 

To people residing in the country, the knowledge of this insect 
and its qualities must be of great advantage, as it will enable them to 
gather, in their own gardens and fields, one of the most useful and 
powerful medicines in the materia medica. With a little atten- 
tion they can not only gather sufficient for their own use, but to 
supply the cities and towns; and if they shall be found in as great 
abundance throughout Buck’s county as in my neighbourhood, 
sufficient may be gathered in that county to supply one half the 
United States. 

As no difficulty attends gathering them, children may be 
profitably employed in that business; and as cantharides bear a 
high price, frequently from ten to sixteen dollars the pound by re- 
tail, they will be an object worthy the attention of many people; 
and when, by this means, a sufficient quantity of them shall be 
gathered to supply the place of those imported, many thousands of 
dollars will be retained in our country, that are annually sent to 
Europe for this article. 
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ARTICLE X. 








On the Disappeararice of SwaLLows in Autumn; in a Letter from 
Mr, Peter Cork, to Dr. Mircuiy, dated New-York, Sep- 
tember 25, 17g3. 


Dear Sir, 


N consequence of the epidemic now raging in this devoted 

city, I have not had an opportunity to give you a detail of 
what I intimated to you some time ago, relative to the disappear- 
ance of Swallow. 

In my early years, a number of my school companions and 
myself used to make it a practice to hunt what we termed Grosnd- 
Swallows, (hirundo ri~atia) in a bank in the neighbourhood of 
this city, contiguous to where the Jew’s-burial-ground then was. 
In one of these boyish amusements, I recollect two gentlemen 
passed nearly by us, who stopped and examined the birds we had 
dug out of the hill; whereupon a conversation took place relative 
to the migfation of the Swallows. The gentlemen both agreed that 
they were preparing for their winter qUarters, and one of them 
farther added, that he supposed that numbers of them kept in a 
meadow close by. ‘These observations made such strong impres- 
sions on my mind, that they have never since been erased. 

After our revolutionary war was over, and my return again 
into this city in 1783, in order to be convinced of the truth ori 
this curious and controverted subje&, I made it a practice to walk 
around the Colleét,* mornings and evenings, if the seasons when 
they assembled, in order to mark their flight or return again; but 
could not discera any thing material until the 3d instant. As t 
was standing at my door, between the hotrs of five and six in the 
morning, I observed 4 very large flock of Swallows ftying in an 
easterly direction. I immediately repaired to the pond where 
there was already a vast number collected in the reeds and rushes. 
They continued coming for nearly the space of half am hour, and 
vast numbers of theth were flying over the water in almost every 
direétion. Sonie of these birds appeared to ran on the surface of 
the water with great rapidity towards the east corner of the pond, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, disappeared under the water and 
rosé no more. 

They seemed to crowd principally towards that particular spot. 


* A pond of frefh water adjoining 1 marth in the vicinity of the city of 
New-York. 
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But what is somewhat remarkable, and deserves particular notice, 
is, that among the rest 1 observed a number of wite ones inter- 
mixt with the rest. While I was standing on the edge of the 
pond with my spy-glass, Mr. Brooks, a particular acquaintance of 
mine, who lives near the place, came towards me. I mentioned 
my errand to him. He stood with me a considerable time, and 
saw the same. I observed to him that there were white owes among 
them. He replied that they were seen three or four days ago. His 
word may be relied on as a man of stri€t honour and integrity. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a short sketch of what has come 
within my own knowledge, and what I earnestly wished to dis- 
cover. I hope I shall not intrude upon your patience if I sub- 
join an extra¢t fromthe Christian’s, Scholar’s, and Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, volume the second, page 735—it runs thus: 

February 23, 1790. In Ulster County, in the state of New- 
York, on an island in the Never-Sink-Creek, nearly in the lati- 
tude of 41° 30’ North, a Mr. Baker, in the beginning of the 
month ot March last, having cut down a large hollow beech tree, 
to his surprize, found the cavity in the tree nearly filled with the 
common Barn-Swallows (hirundo rustica) of this country, in 
quantity (by his estimation) nearly two barrels: they were in a 
torpid state; but carrying some of those which were not injured 
by the fall of the tree neara fire, they were presently reanimated 
by the warmth, and took the wing with their usual agility. This 
may be depended on as a fact. 

1 take the liberty also to mention another relation from the 
American Museum, volume the third, page 451—2. It is taken 
from Mr. Josiah Biakeley’s letter to Mr. Carey, dated Baltimore, 
January 7, 1788. As the piece is of considerable length, I shall 
only quote a few passages from it—he begins thus: 

The history of our common Swatlows has long been a problem 
in ornithology. Whilst people in general supposed them birds of 
passage, a few who appear to be better informed, supported the 
contrary. The opinion of the many was founded on what they 
thought probable; that of the few on facts. In the year 1780, I 
was conversing with a person who lived about tweaty miles from 
Boston, on the phenomenon of the sudden exit, but gradual and 
irregular return of Swallows. The gentleman to whom I maile 
these remarks, replied, that they were not birds of passage, and the 
cause of their sudden disappearance, but irregular return, was, 
thev had a fixed day for immerging in the w ater, but none for 
emerging from it. On my doubti ing his hypothesis, he told me, 
that as a neighbour of his, not long before, was drais ing a pond, 
on a warm day, near the season ot the year in which the Swallows 
first apy ear, his attention was attracted by o bserving the mud, 
which, in consequence of draining the pond, had for some time 
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been exposed to the sun, move and appear animated; he thet 
ordered a quantity of this mud to be conveyed into a room in his 
house, which he caused to be gradually warmed by a slow fire. 
From this mud there soon arose a number of Swallows, hovering 
over himself and family, who had been spectators of their resur- 
rection. 

These few observations, however imperfect, may possibly afford 
a large field for speculation to the philesophic mind, and lead to 
useful discoveries. For my own part, I am now become a prose- 
lyte to the doctrine of the Swallow’s remaining in a torpid state 
during the winter, not only from speculative researches, but ocu/ar 


demonstration. 
PETER COLE. 


Pennant, in his British Zoology, vol. i. p. 414, feels disposed to 
smile at the accounts given by Oraus Macnus, Dernam, 
and Krern, of the submersion of Swallows. Let the physiolo~ 
gist and anatomist reason on the matter as they may, there seems 
to be positive evidence of the fact. . 
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“ARTICLE XI. 











Observations on the Use of the Warm Batu, in Cases of laborious 
Parturition; communicated in a Letter fron Dr. Wittiam DeE- 
WEES, Lefure on Midwifery in Phgladeiphia, to Dr. E, H. 
SMITH. 


Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Fuly 31, 1798. 


' 

PROMISED you the result of my experience, observation 

and inquiries, respecting the use of the warm bath, in cases of 
laborious parturition, arising from rigidity of the soft parts.—! 
have taken some pains to collect faéts on this subject, and have 
endeavoured to weigh its merits with all that impartiality which 
ought to accompany an inguiry after truth.’ I think [ may ven- 
ture to say, with safety, that I have not been influenced by pr 
judice in my investigation, or directed by caprice; but, on the 
contrary, have, as far as my own practice and the experience of 
my friends will allow, given fairly the result of its effects. 

The warm bath is by no means a new remedy in that species 
of labour, in which I have thought blood- -letting of so much con- 
sequence. Few writers on the subject of midwifery have failed 
mentioning it among other means to overcome the rigidity of the 
soft parts in laborious labours, that does not depend on a mal-con- 
formation of the pelvis. The French accoucheurs, more particu- 
larly, make frequent mention of it; yet none of them, that I am 
acquainted with, have laid any particular stress upon its virtues ia 
these cases, or place any great dependence on its effects. It has 
been rather recommended as a probable, than as a certain remedy, 
and stands vpon much the same footing as opium—sometimes, 
perhaps, succeeding, but much more frequently failing—with me 
it has ever been of little or no consequence; nor can I obtain a 
more favourable character of it from the friends I have consulted, 
The result, then, of my experience, inquiries. and observation, 
may be reduced to three heads: 1st. Its being almost always in- 
convenient—2dly. Its being sometimes ineligit le—and, 3dly. Its 
always being limited, and uncertain in its effects. 

The very great difficulty that generally attends the warm bath, 
makes a very strong objection to its use; or, in other words, ren- 
ders it almost impossible to be employed, as very few people are 
in possession of a suitable apparatus.* It might, however, on 


* Whenever I mention the warm bath, | would always with to be un- 
derftood to mean the univerfal warm bath, prefuming it to be what sou, 
in your letter, adverted to. 
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extraordinary occasions, with great difficulty, be procured ; but, in 
obtaining it, much time would be lost, particularly in the coun- 
try, where this kind of labour is by far the most trequent. The 
Jancet we may always have at hand. 

At is sometimes ineligible, occasioning, in some instances, very 
ea a and alarming hemorrhages. A fatal instance of this kind 
yappened not long since in the praétice of a physician in the 
neighbourhood where I formerly practised. It was universally 
attributed to the warm bath; and the Doétor himself, in a con- 
versation with me, inclined to the same belief; at the same time 
assuring me he derived no advantage whatever from the warm 
bath, as the parts were no more disposed to yield than before ; 
and the woman eventually suffered a lacerated perinawum. The 
warm bath, in this instance, evidently did mischief, by prevent- 
ing the tonic contraction* of the uterus from completely taking 
place, whereby the vessels of the uterus were not contracted upon, 
and a fatal haemorrhage ensued. This is not the only instance 
in which it has done harm in this way. A Dr. Tom, who had 
an extensive practice in this line, and who employed the warm 
bath frequently in these cases, informed me that it never failed 
producing a more than ordinary flow of blogd from the uterus; 
and, in some instances, this happened to an alarming degree. He, 
however, urged, in defence of his employing it, that he knew no- 
thing better—opium had always failed with him—and that he 
considered the warm bath as the dernier resource, adding, he 
thought it had sometimes done good. Besides, cases occur where 
we could not leave our patients to themselves sufficiently long to 
derive any advantage from the bath, was any to be expected, 
without running a risk of the most dreadful consequences ensuing : 
for instance, the case I sent you sometime since.} Here it would 
have been impossible to have left my patient a minute to have 
been placed in the bath, as it needed not only all my care, but 
likewise great exertion, to prevent the head of the child escaping 
through the anus, &c. Again, the inconvenience, nay, I may 
say, the almost impossibility of rendering the woman proper as- 
sistance when in the bath, will readily occur, and will be an ad- 
ditional objeétion to its use. But, above all, the extreme indeli- 
cacy that must appear when employed in that situation, was it 
ever practicable, would be sufficient to render it the dread of the 
woman, and the aversion of the modest practitioner. 

With me and with my friends it has always been limited and 
uncertain in its effeéts—so much so (as I have already observed) 


* By tonic contraction, | mean that power that reduces the uterus to its 
gatural fize, after having been diftended. 
t See Med. Repof. vol. ii, p. 24. 
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as to be of little or no consequence; its influence having never 
extended beyond partially relaxing the more external parts, and 
even tis relaxation continuing but a short time after the bath was 
desisted irom. I have never known it have the least effect on the 
neck or mouth of the uterus; nor can J find that it has ever done 
s0 unequivocally in any instance as far as my inquiries have ex- 
tended. It frequently has produced no effe A whatever, not even 
on the external parts. And should it ever relax the more external 
parts, no great advantage: would be derived as long as the mouth 
of the uterus continued rigid; and | cannot find that it ever has 
had that effect. The yielding of the neck of the womb appears 
to be a distinct process, very often, {rom the relaxation of the other 
soft parts; at least they do not always keep pace with each other, 
having frequently seen the uterus well dilated, with a very rigid 
os externum, and vice versa—the one attended with an increased 
éecretion and discharge of glairy mucus ; whereas the other is not 
accompanied with these marks. The vagina and external parts, 
sometimes, after having been well relaxed, become again rigid 
and unyielding; but the uterus, after having been once well di- 
lated, never (as far as my observations extend) closes, and makes 
resistance, until after the expulsion of the child: so that it appears 
that all these parts are not influenced, at ail times, by the same 
laws or causes. 

It may perhaps at first sight appear a paradox, that in some 
cases 1 should fear the warm bath producing a too great discharge 
ot blood from the uterus, and direétly after assert that in no one 
instance could I find it had any effeét on the os uteri. But I do 
not perceive any contradiction here, as every body must adrhit, 
that the developement of the neck of the womb, or its pertect ex- 
pansion, must be a very different process from its tonic contrac- 
tion. In the one instance, a peculiar arrangement of the fibres 
that constitute the neck or mouth takes place, so as to admit of 
the passage of the child, &c. Whereas, the power which reduces 
the uterus to its original size after the expulsion of its contents, and 
by which a too great discharge of blood is prevented, in the other 
instance, is diminished—hence hemorrhagy. And we may, in some 
instances, safely, I think, conclude that the warm bath, although 
it does not produce selacation, may yet prevent contra¢tior 

With respect to fear being entertained, that the necessary quan- 
tity of blood to be drawn to “accomplish the design in view, being 
more than can be well borne, and occasioning a tedious convale- 
scence, you may rest assured is groun diess. I do not rest this 
opinion upon a solitary instance, but upon many; and } particu- 
larly mentioned in the case related to you, that that woman had a 
rapid convalescence, notwithstanding the great quantity that was 
drawn, Nor have I seen any thing untoward happening (where 
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jt has been employed to a very great extent), that could possibly _ 
be attributed to the loss of blood. Nay, I do not recolieét a single 
instance where any thing particular supervened in all the cases 1 An 
have beea under the necessity of employing it; but, on the con- P 
trary, their recoveries were rapid, and without what is commonly . d 
called pull backs. Tie case related to you was chosen from 
several, because of the great quantity of blood that was drawn, By) 
and the very remarkable circumstances that rendered it necessary. a 
3t was by no means intended to imply that ¢very case required an ; - 
equal quantity; for, on the contrary, in cases of great rigidity, 
thirty or forty ounces have been sufhcient, and, in some instances, 
a much less quantity has answered. I 
Besides what I have urged above, I must not omit telling you ot th 
that I have experience, in the most convincing manner, the supe- pox 
rior efficacy of blood-letting to the warm bath. A case occurred ther 
to me that put the two remedies, I think, to a very fair trial. A ingot 
woman had been a long time in labour, and from the great rigidity tion 
of the parts concerned, the midwife, entertaining no hopes ot a ohnil 
speedy delivery, thought proper to send for a physician. He used 
ordered the warm bath, and thirty-five drops of laudanum; these whic! 
not succeeding as he expected, the woman was again ordered the E will 
bath and the anodyne. Several hours were spent in this way; the questi 
woman every hour or two was placed in the bath, and took fresh erupti 
quantities of laudanum—but all without benefit. I was now ter int 
We agreed that the woman should be very freely bled. have: 
This was done. When, upon the loss of about thirty ounces of I A 
blood, she grew very sick and faint, her friends grew uneasy, and ness < 
low the bleeding to be carried to complete fainting. muaay- 
I was obliged to tie up her arm, and rest satisfied with what was austin 
already drawn. ‘This, however, fortunately proved sufficient ; for of the: 
the parts began immediately to reiax, and in about three quarters which 
of an hour, she was made the happy mother of a living child.— than tl 
This case decides most unequivocally, I thiak, the superior efh- perforr 
cacy of blood-letting ; and the quantity here lost was very trifling, nience 
when compared with its advantages. Nothing unfavourable hap- make | 
pened afterwards. ‘The woman had a speedy getting up. Ido 
Iam, Sir, ing the 
Yours with respect, lemma: 
Ws. DEWEES. or not. 
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ARTICLE Xll. 








Answer to the Question, Whether any, and what, Effect is to be at- 
tributed to che greater or lesser quantity of V artolous Matter, intro- 
duced into the System by Inoculation, Sc. 


By Louis Varentin, Officer of Health of the first Class, and 
lately in Chief of the French Hospitals in Virginia—a Fellow of 


many Academies. 


HAVE read, in No. I. of the first volume of the Medical 

Repository, that communications are requested on the subject 
of the quantity of matter inserted in the inoculation of the small- 
pox. ‘The attention of practitioners is called on that point: whe- 
ther the greater or lesser quantity of variolous matter introduced 
into the system, will produce a more or less severe fever and erup- 
tion. That opinion is countenanced by some Physicians of good 
character. Without expatiating on a practice now so generally 
used, in which I have been reared up twenty-three years ago, and 
which I continued for four years at Norfolk, with great success, 
£ will say only that I have seen the present case often become a 
question.=—Some thought the degree of fever and quantity of 
eruption are increased—others modified by the quantity of mat- 
ter introduced by inoculation. Both experience and observation 
have, according to me, answered it as far as it may be expected. 

I never perceived any difference, with respect to the intense- 
ness of the fever and the number of pustules, when I mace 
many punctures, and introduced the greatest quantity of fresh 
matter I could possibly. Whether all the limbs, or several parts 
of them, be inoculated at the same time, with the thin matter 
which first appears in the pustules, and has a more certain effect 
than that which is maturated, or whether only one puncture be 
performed, it isall one. I never make incisions; the inconve- 
nience and trouble attending them being sufficiently known. J 
make punétures, and never ‘draw blood 

I do not think that a milder disease is communicated by dilut- 
ing the variolous matter, which is not too old; for here is my ci- 
lemma; either the matter to be inserted has the requisite at ab ties, 
or not. If it is liquid, just gathered and immediately inserted— 
if the subjeét has all the necessary dispositions for the a ~orheet I 
and unfolding of the disease, o: niy one atom of virus is as 


power- 


t 


ful as many drops to give it. If the dilution of dry and new mat 
ter is not in reasonable proportion, or if it is ren a too liquid 
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with water, it may have no effet: likewise, when undiluted, it is 
iy apable of being absorbed; when too old, of atting % nd produc 

ig the desired effect. But, invall cases, should the smallest par- 
ticle that one can imagine be absorbed, it is sufficient to put im 
motion what we call disposition to that disease, as much as ‘when 
a more considerable mass of matter i6 inserted. his may he ea- 
sily conceived and illustrated by the following compa arison, if al- 
lowed: Does not ¢ very One know, that one grain of powder, i in- 
flamed in the pan of a fire-arm, produces the explosion ot the 
whole charge of the gun, as well as when the same fire-pan is 
filled up with powder? Surely the explosions i in both cases, 1s nei- 
ther more nor less considerable; therefore the quantity of inserted 
matter has no influence to produce the number of pustules. Some- 
times the whole surtace of the body was covered with pustules, when 
I made only one puncture, and loaded the point of the lancet 
with a very small particle of diluted matter, colleéted for many 
days, and in the state of maturity; as I have oftentimes seen 
the contrary by endeavouring to insert the greatest possible quan- 
tity of virulent and fresh matter, just taken before the maturation, 
in performing a number of punctures, and a light fever, and very 
few pustules, (sometimes a local small-pox) was the result. Like- 
wise, I have washed, with fresh or salt water, the inoculated 
part, immediately after the operation, and the infection took place. 
It was the same with young people, who, struggling at the very 
instant of the insertion, caused the lancet to fall trom the inocula- 
tor’s hand; the instrument passed through the stocking, pricked 
the leg, ool wrought its effect as well as if the insertion had been 
performed ona naked place. Besides, all these circumstances de- 
pend on the good or ill conditions of the individual, and his dispo- 
sitions to catch the disease. 

I shal! be happy if these simple reflections may be of any use- 
fulness, and elucidate, to a certain point, that interesting subjeét.* 
There are also some observations of Dr. Giraud, inserted in the 
Memoirs of the Society of Physic in Paris, on the same matter. 
He has repeated the experiments often and often, and constantly 
found the same result. 


Montpellier, August 20, 1798. 


* Some hints about it are to be found in my Differtation, printed at 
Nantz, im the year 1786, De optima Methodo Variolas Inoculandi ; et Inocu- 
lates Trac?andi ; which may be had in the library of the Philofophical Society 
of Philadelphia. It is dedicated to Dr. Dezoteux, who, after having gone over 
twice to England, contributed the moft to extend that beneficial practice in 
France, and whofe opinion, concerning the prefent queftion, was inculcated 
to my mind, and became verilicd by my own practice. 
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Art. 1, Medical Inquiries and Observations: Containing an Ac- 
count of the Yellow Fever, as it appeared in Philadedidia, in 
1797; and Observations upon the Nature and Cure of the Gout 
and Hydrop) hobia. By Benj. zmin Rush, M. D. Professor of Me 
dicine in the University of Pennsylvania. Vol. v. Philadel- 


phia. Thomas Dobson. 1798. Syo. pp- 236. 


HE former publications of the author of this work, on the 
Yellow Fever, have been justly sought alter and read with 
great avidity. The zeal he dispiays in the pursu nt of truth, his inde- 
tatigable labours to investigate tne natuge oi this disease, and the 
eng htened inter] retation he offcrs Of many Of its myoterious phe - 
nomena, have assis ened him a distinguished rank among the bene- 
ta¢tots of science ‘and humanity. Piaced in a situation where the 
worst ravages of the disease have taken place, he has lost no op- 
posupity ot pursuing his ingui: ies concern ng it, and communi 
cating the result to the world. In our opin ion, his meritorious 
career, in circumstances so trying and perilous, cannot be too 
warmly exhibited to the applause and imitation of the medical 
world, 

Tu connection with the 4th volume of his Inquiries and Ob- 
servations, reviewed in former numbers of this work, the author 
begins with an account of the weather and diseases which occurred 
in part of the year 17959 and the whole of the year 1796. . The 
importance of this statement will be obvious to every reader. 
Che constitution of the atmosphere in this country, for ses eral 
years past t, has been favourable to the generation of a ilential 
diseases; and while titis coutpucs, it will | be espec tally lnterestin 


to record all the appearances of weather and diseases that can 
supposed to relate to it. "Long and minute observations will pro- 
babiy be necessary to deteét the nature and causes of such noxious 
constitutions of the ‘atmosphere, and to exp! lain the grounds of theiz 
irregular and desultory operation in the different seasons and situa- 
tions where they are observed to exist. 

The opinion, quoted by our author from Mr. Webster, of a 
connection between pestilcntial epidemics and the occurrence of 
earthquakes, and of the eruptions of volcanos, the appearance of 
comets, meteors, &c. is supported by history and certainly de- 
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morbid constitution of the atmosphere and the halo or corona, de« 
scribed by a writer in the Philadelphia Gazette of July 25, 1796: 
This corona seems to have exhibited nothing uncommon; tor it 
is well known that phenomena of that kind are very frequently 
seen throughout North-America. They have been alleged to 
proceed from the same causes that produce the rainbow. Water 
collected into drops, and falling in rain from the clouds, wiil, 
under certain circumstances of the sun’s rays, display the colour 
of the rainbow; the same water rarified into vapour or thin cloud, 
and under a ditferent disposition of the sun-beams, will preseot 
the more dilute colours, and all the varied shapes and sizes of the 
corona, The diferent texture of the clouds will account for a 
prodigious variety in the appearance of these phenomena. And 
as, therefore, the various modes of refraction and reflection of the 
rays of light in passing through particles of vapour will produce 
all these phenomena, there seems to be good ground to conclude 
that no connection exists between such coronas and a morbid con- 
stitution of the atmosphere. 

Having given a sketch of the weather and diseases from the 
close of his former work on this subject to the begianing of the 
epidemic in 1797, Dr. Rush states, that the first appearances of 
the Yellow Fever were observed in July. In the month of Au- 
gust, the cases became more numerous; and about the middle of 
that month, the disease began to prevail in the village of Kensing- 
ton. It was chiefly cor nfined to the distri&t of Southw ark, and 
the village of Kensington, for several weeks, In Septen mber and 
Ocapbe r, many cases occurred in the city, but most of them were 
easily traced to the above sources. After the first week in Sep- 
tember, no diseases were to be seen but Yellow Fever. On the 
roth of October the weather became cool, and on the night of the 
12th and 13th of the same mouth, there was a frost, accompanied 
by ice, which appeared to give a sudden and complete check to 
the disease. 

The fever, in the opinion of our author, was derived partly 
from the putrid exhalations from the gutters, streets, ponds, aud 
marshy grounds in the neighbourhood of the city, and partly also 
from the noxious air emitted from the holds of the snow Navi- 
gation, from Marseilles, and that of the ship Huldah, from Ham- 
burgh. 

No new premouitory symptom was observed except tooth-ach, 
which remarkably preceded the attack of the fever in several cases. 

Dr. Rusti next proceeds to deliver an account of the symptoms 
of the Yellow Fever, as they appeared in the blood-vesseis—in the 
excretions—iu the nervous system—in the senses—in the lympha- 
tic system—in the skin—s and in the blood. Many interesting ob- 
servations are here detailed, but as they do not readily admit of 
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soridgment, and differ not materially from the description of the 
disease formerly delivered by the same hand, we are compelled 
to refer to them only in general terms. 

The various types or forms of this fever, as noticed by our 
author, are extremely worthy of attention. It assumed almost 
every possible grade of mildness and malignity. Attention to the 
milde ¢ grades will not only put pays iclans on toeir guard against the 

insidious progress of the disease, but serves also to evince the —_- 
oe of this destructive epidemic with others waich pass under 
a less alarming denomination. 

The means of preventing an attack of the disease, adopted by 
the author, are entitled to great consideration. He shel tered him- 
self, as much as possible, trom the rays of the sun, and from the 
action of the evening air, and accommodated his dress to the 
changes in the temperature of the atmosphere. He reduced his 
diet, and lived sparingly upon tea, coffee, milk, and the common 
fruits and garden vegetables of the season, with a small quantity 
of salted meat and smoked herring. His drinks were milk and 
water, weak claret and water, and weak porter. The advantages 
oi this regimen entirely accord with our observation. In addition 
to it, and on the ground of experience, we would recommend 
a very frequent and flentiful use of mild diluents, sometimes 
accompanied by a moderate portion of some sound fermented 
liquor, such as a weak mixture of claret, porter, or cyder and 
water. With respect to abstinence, it is to be apprehended that 
mistakes have been committed in some instances, by pushing it 
too far, and continuing it too long. Where persons are subjected 
to great exertions and fatigue, during such a malignant epidemic, 
it Cannot; we conceive, be advisable to adopt a regimen calculated 
to reduce the strength tar below its usual degree. 

A striking illustration of the good effects of depletion, as a pre- 
parative in strangers to encounter the dangers of a baneful climate, 
is produced by the author, in a communication from Dr. Borland, 
one of the physicians of the British military hospitals in the West- 
Indies. ‘** In the beginning of August, 1797, 10g Dutch artil- 
“ lery arrived at Port-au-Prince in the Bangalore transport. The 
“ florid appearance of the men, their heavy cumbersome cloath- 
‘“‘ ing, and the season of the year, seemed all unfavourable omens 
“of the melancholy fate, we presumed, awaited them. It was, 
‘ however, thought a favourable op portunity by Dr. Lolitas and 
* myself, to try what could be done in warding off the fever. It 
“was accordingly suggested to Monsieur Contarier, the chief 
‘ sungeam of the foreign troops, and the surgeon of the regiment, 
‘that the whole detachment should be blooded freely, and that 
“ the morning after a dose of physic should be adininistered to 
“every man. This was implicitly complied with ina day or twe 
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** after; and at this moment in which I write, although a period 
“of four months has elapsed, but two of that detachment have 
“ died, one of whom was in a dangerous state when he landed. 
«“ A success unparalleled during the war in St. Domingo! It is 
* true, several have been attacked with the disease, but in these 
“the symptoms were less violent, and readily subsided by the 
“ early use of the lancet.”—* The crew of the Bangalore, on her 
“ arrival at Port-au-Prince, consisted ef twenty-eight men. With 
“then no preventive plan was followed: in a very few weeks 
* eight died; and at present, of the original number, but fourteen 
“ remain.” 

It is curious to notice, in connection with the above narrative, 
a fa&t quoted by the author from Dr. M‘Kitterick—that the hea 
of the body in strangers, newly arrived in the West-Indies, has 
been found to be between three and four degrees above that of the 
temperature of the natives. - How far such depletion as that prac- 
tised in the case of the Dutch artillery at St. Domingo, might be 
useful at the beginning of an epicde mic season in the United States, 
mav be lett to the decision of future experience. 

In the next piace Dr. Rush proceeds to describe the mode of 
treatment which he adopted in this disease. And we find it, in 
general, not very ditierent troin that pursued in the epidemics of 
1793 and 1794. 

The cure was, in most cases, begun by blood-letting, when the 
author was cailed on the first day of the disease. Wien employ- 

| later, the advantages of this remedy became more precarious, 
and, in many instances, it obviously did harm. The information 
derived from Dr. Jackson of the British army, affords strong tes- 
timony on this subieét, viz. * that he had cured 19 out of 20, of 
«* all the soldiers whom he attended, by copious bleeding, pro- 
“ vided it was performed within six. hours after the attack of the 
“fever. Beyond that period, it mitigated its force, but seldom 
“cured. The quantity ot blood drawn in this early stage of the 
“‘ disease was alwavs from 20 t6 30 ounces.”” But cases do cer- 
tainly occur in which this remedy is inadmissible at every stage. 


The attempt to establish general rules for the use of blood-leting 
in pesti | disea is extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
rv epidemi son, and every individual case justly claims 


wht of deciding tor itself. Jn one season, the disease mav 
iv assume a high F flammatory character; in another, the 
power of rc-action may be chiefly lost, and the system constantly 
. 


and cissoive uncer the malienity of a decom] ounding poison. 


> 


Similar ditierences mav take piace in individual cases. In the 
one instance, biood-let may be the anchor of hope; in the 
other, it may precipitate death. And, besides the extreme cases, 


t 
there are mixed and doubt{ul ones, where daicer threatenson every 


side, aQG a Cnoice Ol dilucuities Only remains. 
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Cathartic remedies were used in this epidemic as formerly. 
After sadhechiter the bowels by means of calomel and jalap, our 
author found no difficulty in keeping them gently open afterwards 
by more lenient purges. For this purpose, “he made frequent use 
of soluble tartar. 

Mercury, exhibited to such extent as to produce ptyalism, was 
greatly relied upon in this epidemic. Dr. Rush lost but two pa- 
tients in whom this effeét was produced, 

The diet and drinks direéted by the author in this disease are 
particularly specified. Great danger is asserted to arise from the 
premature return of the patient to an animal and stimulant diet. 
Cordial and tonic medicines were ordered in those states when 
the degree of debility was urgent, and that mode of relief could 
be permitted. With an account of the favourable and unfavour- 
able signs the author concludes this part of the work. 

We have thus presented a brief abstract of the first part of this 
valuable work. We are sorry to have omitted the notice of many 
important particulars which it was impossible to comprize within 
the necessary limits of this article. 

After all the labour and learning bestowed on the subject of 
Yellow Fever, it is to be regretted that medicine is still so feeble 
in opposing its ravages. This consideration, we hope, will induce 
many more of our medical countrymen to lay before the public 
the fruits of their experience and observations in this destructive 
disease. And we trust our excellent author will not cease to prose- 
cute his researches, till the dominion of medicine over pestilential 
fevers shall have explored every mysteriaus question, disclosed 
every salutary truth, and arrested the terror and desolation which 
now mark their epidemic appearance. 


(To be continued.) 








Art. II. A Sketch of the Revolutions in Chemistry. 3y Thomas 
P. Smith. Philadelphia. Smith. 1798. pp. 40. 8vo. 


HIS oration was delivered before the Chemic al Society of 
Philadelphia, and published pursuant to a resolution of that 
body. The sketch is concise, as ten pages of the pamphlet are 
occupied with titles, dedication, vote of thanks, and introductory 
remarks. It seems there is a rule of the society, directing the 
orator to exhibit the progress of discovery in the science of che- 
mistry, within the preceding vear. Mr. Smith apologizes for depart- 
ing from this, and, instead thereof, giving his audience an histo- 
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rical sketch of the revolutions this branch of knowledge has w- 
dergone. 

We cannot suppress our satisfaction on learning that this ele- 
gant and useful science is cultivated with so much Care in a neigh- 
bouring city, and that an annual oration is provided for the purpose 
of bringing, at an early day, to the notice of the members, an ac- 
count of all new experiments. We trust the example which 
the author of this oration exhibits will rouse emulation, and sti- 
mulate inquiry. And we cannot but indulge the hope that this 
specimen of his taste for chemical science is only a pledge of more 
extensive and important researches which the public may expect 
from the same hand. 

When the orator affirms that the early days of chemistry were 
passed in obscurity, nobody will feel a disposition to differ from 
him. But when he declares the ancient allegories which appear to 
have a physical meaning, ** must be passed over as the unmeaning 
offspring of ignorance and superstition,” he has expressed a senti- 
ment to which historians, scholars and antiquarians will rarely 
give their assent. The inquirer of trve learning and chemical 
taste will find in the allegories of Apollo and Python, of Pan and 
Cupid, of Prometheus, and of severai others, something well wor- 
thy of being dwelt upon and interpreted. Lord Bacon has discus- 
sed these things minutely ; and it is rather remarkable that our ora- 
tor had not culled from the safientia veterum of the English philo- 
sopher a few flowers to beautily this part of his composition. The 
countenance given to the idea that the ancient allegories contained 
discoveries in philosophy and chemistry, by that eminent philoso- 

yher and poet Dr. Darwin, shoutd have taught Mr. Smith, thar, 
in passing over this period of chemical history so negleétfully, he 
slighted some of the finest subjeéts for the exercise of his learning 
and talents. 

Every candid reader will condemn, equally with the author, 
that enthusiastic admiration of antiquity which ascribes to the 
Priests of Egypt, and their Grecian disciples, a complete know- 
ledge of the physical sciences. He will also be cautious against 
falling into the other extreme, of saying that they knew nothing 
about them. While he gives to the moderns their share of ap- 
-plause, he will bestow, with exaét impartiality, their just propor- 
tion to the sages of earlier times; nor fear that “ a smoking cha- 
“ lice,” (we do not recolleé this) found on the pillar of Trasay, 
{of Pomrey, perhaps, for that is said still to exist in Egy/t, 
while the other was ereéted at Rowe) “ should transfer from La- 
** voisier to an Egyptian priest, the honour of the pneumatic 
* theory; or, by the bow! of the sacrifice overfiowing with blood, 
“¢ painted on a mummy, deprive PrizstTLeY” (not to mention 
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Harvey, Mayow knew this almost a century before) “ of the 
* honour of the discovery of the oxygenation-of the blood.” 
Passing over the scattered and unsettled notions of the old Egyp- 
tians and Greeks, Mr. Smith refers the date of scientific chemistry 
to the tenth century of the christian ara, among the Arabians, and 
describes its transportation to Europe by the crusaders, together 
with the origin and progress of aichemy in Asia and the west. 
He is very short on this period, which may be denominated the 
hermetic, or alchemical, extending, as we think, from about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century, wheu the Alexandrian library is reported 
to have been desiroyed by the Arabs, to the middle of the seven- 
teenth, when the learned societies in Europe began to be formed. 
The history of chemistry, between these two dates, with the ex- 
periments on the transmutation of metals, the researches concern- 
ing the universal medicine, and the principal inventions during 
that time, have been sketched out much more particularly and 
inethodically by Perer Arzetius Axvipsson, in his Chemie 
Progressus, &c. ‘he notions of the scripturalists, theosophists, 
and rosicrucians, are better arranged by Brucker, in his Histor. 
Philosoph. Critica. And the chronology of authors and books, 
to say nothing of BoERHAAVB’s catalogue, might have been aided 
and rectified by consuiing Exxresen’s Anfangsgrunde der Che- 
mie, Einleit. § 1o—11. 

Mr. Smith {in p. 17) makes Rocer Bacon the discoverer of 
the composition of gunpowder. This is ascribing to the friar an 
invention which he never claimed. On the contrary, by con- 
sulting a preface to the edition of his Osus Mayus, by Jena, in 
1733, Mr. Smith will find reason to believe he got his information 
from the Lider /gnium of Mark the Gresk, a manuscript of 
which is quoted, as being in the collection of Dr. Meap. The 
receipt naming the ingredients for gunpowder, and the rubbing of 
them in a marble mortar, are particularly mentioned. That Bacon 
knew it, however, appears further from the description in p. 474 
of his work, addressed to Pope Ciement the Fourth. 

After the reign of alchemy and mysticism was terminated by 
the revolution wrought by phlogiston, it was natural for us, after 
reading the title-page, to expect a particular history of that con- 
troverted substance and the doétrine concerning it. We find, 
however, no account of Stahl’s application of this principle to ex- 
plain the phenomena of nature, nor any scientific statement of the 
objections raised against it. An occurrence of so much moment 
surely merited a full and ample ene te For, let the followers 
of the French Nomenclature exult as loudly as they please, it still 
becomes them to consider whether their songs of triumph do not 
precede their victory. In our opinion, the whole of tacts atforded 
by the inflammatior or Llaxe of bodies, teud to show that these are 
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owing to the presence of /Ahlogiston or the basis of inflammable air, 
an elementary substance, since mis-called dydrogene. 

It is to be wished Mr. Smith had treated Mayow with more jus- 
tice. If he had perused that philosopher’s writings, we have no 
hesitation to believe, he would have made more respectful mention 
of him than his being “ famous for a number of ingemtous conjecfures.” 
We do not write trom quotations of Hatter and Blumendbach, 
We have Mayow’s five tracts before us. They were printed at the 
Hague in 1681, and dedicated to Henry Coventry, first secretary 
of state to Charles the Second. The first is on sa/t-fetre and its 
nitro-acreal shirit, water-spouts, lightning, &c. the second is on 
respiration: the third is on the respiration of the fetus in the 
womb and in the egg: the fourth is on muscular motion: and the 
fitth is on the rickets. Whoever examines his fifth plate, will see 
that inverted jars of air and animals within them were used in his 
experiments: and that he knew the use of the double convex lens, 
to set fire to substances confined in given quantities of air. Such 
a man, we think, should be called an experimental philosopher: and 
the more so, as some parts of his apparatus appear to. be as well 
contrived as that of the present day. Mayow published truths for 
which the minds of his contemporaries were not prepared. His 
luminous researches were given to the world about a century too 
soon. They were lost—and the finding them, and making known 
their contents, constitute one of the many claims of Dr. Beddoes 
to public esteem. 

After mentioning Boyie and Haves, the orator passes to 
Priestley, to whom he ascribes the discovery of oxygenous air, 
without mentioning a word of the rival pretensions of SCHEELE, 
This brings him to the time when the doctrine of Lavoisier 
and the antiphlogistians was published, the last in order of the 
great changes which the science has undergone. He gives a 
pleasing sketch of the philosophical labours and private life of that 
promoter of science, and manifests a becoming sympathy and 
indignation at his untimely and shocking end. It is worth the 
while to pause and make a remark or two for the purpose of ac- 
counting for that excellent philosopher’s execution, under the ty- 
ranny of Rodespierre. This man is reported to have been edu- 
cated from childhood under his uncle the austere bishop of Arras, 
in all the superstitious and bigotted notions of the Roman church. 
He was originally destined for the pricsthood, but afterwards 
turned his attention to the law. Devoted toa profession not re- 
markable for expanding the mind, the prejudices of his early edu- 
cation still clung about the heart of Robespierre, and made him a 
fit instrument for the degraded priests and royalists to work with, 
The clergymen and nobies who sighed for the restoration of the 
jyrmer condition of things, soon perceived that the most certal 
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way of effefting their purpose would be to turn the sword of the 
revolution against the revolutionists. They accordingly fomented 
divisions and parties, with all their zeal and influence, tor the sake 
of exterminating as many of the wise and virtuous of their oppo- 
nents as possibic. And by their secret instigation it was, that 
this ferocious monster acquired so great a degree of power, and 
for a time committed outrages under the names of liberty and re- 
publicanism, which have really rendered those words odious to 
many of their former friends. Lavoisier was among the victims 
of fanatical and aristocratical vengeance. Long ago has it been 
remarked, that cruelty and cowardice inhabit the same bosom. 
The last hours of Robdespierre illustrate this. fter he fled from 
the convention on the accusation of TaLLien, he was yet strong 
in the adherence of the Parisian guards; but he had neither 
courage nor presegce of mind to command them. ‘ After his 
fight and capture, he suffered a mean and dastardly death; and 
with him feil the h opes of his spiritual and temporal supporters. 
This unspeakable wickedness, tomented and prompted by two of 
the late priviledged orders, is now charged to the account of the 
friends of the revolution! With Mr. smith, we deplore the loss 
of Lavoisier, a man more to be regretted than any other that has 
fallen since the beginning of the struggle. 

Heartily do we join him in the pleasure he feels on the cultiva- 
tion of this noble science * the fair sex. We hope the example 
of Mrs. Fulhame will be followed, and are willing to look for the 
time when females shall be considered as deficient in one of their 
most important accomplishments, unless they are chemists. ‘he 
su bject of eleMive attradions— 

And we as heartily concur with him in his spirited conclud- 
ing observations on the utility of diffusing chemical knowledge 
throughout America; a business we promote as assiduousty as we 
can, and to which we devote regularly a considerable number of 
our pages 











Art. LI. An Experimental Dissertation on the Rhus Vernix, Rhus 
Rad: CANS, and Rhus. G tlab uM, C ommonly RNC Ta, in P: nM? syluania, 
by the: Names of Poison-Ash, Poison-Vine, and common Sumach. 
By Thomas Horsfeld, of Bethlehem, &c. Philadelphia. Cist. 

798. pp. 88. Svo. 


“HE botanical and chemical knowledge displayed in this per- 
formance, shews the author to have been a student of no 
erdinary rank. The botanical descriptions indicate a tamilia- 
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rity with the plants he describes. The chemical experiments be- 
speak correétness in contrivance and neatness in execution. Es- 
says like the one before us, not only redound to the reputation of 
the writer, but to the increase of knowledge. All these plants 
are natives of New-York, as well as the R. Toxicodendron, men- 
tioned afterwards. Mr. Horsfeld first gives a minute description 
of the three species of Sumach; in the course of which he exa- 
mines whether the Rhus Vernix, or Swamp-Sumach, is the Var- 
nish-tree of Japan, described by Kempfer, and declares his full 
conviction that they are evidently the same. 

The next division of the work is on the poisonous quality of 
several species of Réws, particularly the Radicans and Fernix; 
wherein, after some observations on the causes which predispose 
to their aétion, he considers the poison as received either from an 
effluvium of the growing plants, from the smoke of the burning 
wood, from actual contact of the leaves, stems or branches, or 
from an immediate application of the juice to the skin. ‘Fhis 
juice he considers capable of being volatilized by heat, and to be 
exhaled, during the life and vigour of the plant, in the form of a 
gaseous fluid, surrounding the plant by an atmosphere of poison, 

There is one remark of the author on this poison, which we 
think peculiarly worthy of notice. He compares its effects to those 
wrought by nitrous (septous) acid, ‘There is great reason to believe, 
that the bases of this acid (septon) enters into the composition of 
many animal poisons, where it derives activity from the oxygene 
with which it happens to be conneéted. ‘The same ingredients 
probably enter into the constitution of vegetable poisons, of 
whose acid nature some conjecture may be formed by the bene- 
ficial etfeéts experienced from the volatile and fixed alkalies (the 
active ingredient in the ashes), and from oily substances, in curing 
the eruption and swelling. This forms a striking analogy between 
this and other poisons, singularly overcome by alkalies and oils. 
The eruption is ascribed to the local operation of the poisonous 
vapour on the skin, and a sympathetic fever is found to agitate 
the heart and blood-vessels, as in small-pox. fs there not an air 
too, or variolous gas, which is applied to the whole surface of the 
body? and does not this infeéted air inflame the skin, like the ex- 
halation from the poison-vines? The similitude of the cases is 
worthy the attention of physiologists. If solutions of soa, or of 
sea-salt, either in the form of brine or of ocean-water, do good 
in cases of the sumach-fever, it is probably in consequence of 
their own decomposition enabling their alkaline bases to neutralize 
the poison. The remaining remedies, recommended by the au- 
thor, are blood-letting, purging especially by sea-water, cold, 
and quick-silver administered until it salivates: a practice very 
much resembling the modern treatment of several other diseases 
arising from poisons, particularly yellow fever and small-pox. 
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The experiments which follow (p. so—60) on the Rhus Gla- 
brum, or common Sumach, go toward the establishment of the 
following fa¢ts: That the saline concretion on the berries is a tar- 
trite of pot-ash; that the gallic acid exists plentifully both in the 
capsules and leaves, but in a state more fit for economical purpo- 
ses, in the latter; that it may be advantageously applied to the 
dying of black and the manufacture of ink, to the discontinuance of 
imported galls; and that, for the purposes of fanning, its leaves 
may be substituted for oak-bark. The discovery of these valua- 
ble “qualities, i in dying and tanning, we hope, w ill be duly attended 

to by the people of the United States. The leaves and stalks of 
the common Samach are already much used in New-York, in 
preparing sheep and goat skins for morocco-leather. 

The author refers to Professor Woodhouse’s experiments on 
persimmon juice. These established, if we recollect right, that 
the astringent matter of that vegetable substance was composed 
of gallic acid and the earth of alum. Mr. Horsfield endeavours to 
prove the same in the astringent.matter of the sumachs, The re- 
maining experiments in this section refer to the tartarous, acetous 
and oxalic acids, afforded by the Rhus Giabruin, with speculations 
on their convertibility into each other. 

After some experiments and remarks on the black, yellow, and 
fawn-colours, produced by the species of Rhus, Mr. Horsfield at- 
tempts an analysis of the Vernix and Radicans, and concludes 
with some observations on the medical properties of the latter, as 
an incitant and divretic remedy of moderate powers, when infused 
in water, and taken imternally: and recommends the external ap- 
plication of both, in certain stages of mania, melancholia, pul- 
monary consumption, epilepsy, palsy, and other chronic diseases, 
which, for a long time, have resisted the effects of powerful reme- 
dies. 

We shall conclude our review with observing, that it is a very 
desirable thing to multiply copies of dissertations like the Present. 
A number of the graduates in the American universities have 
published essays highly worthy of preservation. And it might, 
probably, answer very well for some editor or bookseller to make 
a colleétion of them, after the manner of the Ameenitates Acade- 
micz of Upsal, or the Thesaurus Medicus of Edinburgh. The 
Swedish plan is more enlarged and preferable. Mr. Horsfield’s 
performance would make a valuable article in sucha publication. 
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Art. 1V. An Inaugural Dissertatior on Cynanche Trachealis, com- 
monly called Croup or Hives. By John Archer, yun. Philadelphia. 
Way and Groff. 8vo. pp. 46. 1798. 


N our first volume, No. I. p. 120, under the article of news, it 
was announced that Dr. Archer, of Marviand, had discovered 
seneka snake-root to be an excellent remedy for the croup. This 
was confirmed by his letter, published in our present volume, No. 
I. p.27. The author of the present dissertation is the son of 
that respectable physician; and the mode of treatment he recom- 
mends appears to have been, in a good measure, derived from his 
father’s practice. The discovery of a remedy for so violent a dis- 
ease, certainly merits communication to the medical world, as ex- 
tensively and speedily as possible. We shall, therefore, give it 
our assistance; and, as we’ have no practical experience of the 
efhcacy of the remedy recommended, we: shall give the account 
of it nearly in the author’s own words. 

He divides the disease into the symptomatic and the idiopathic. 
In the former, the effusion into the trachea, &c. are consequences 
of previous general diseased aétion in the constitution ; in the lat- 
ter, which is of no less frequent occurrence, the affection of the 
windpipe, &c. are primary and local, and the phenomena of fever 
are mere symptoms. 

To moderate and remove the fever in sYMPTOMATIC Croup, 
Mr. Archer recommends dloed-letting, purges, particularly of ca- 
lomel, and diafhoretics, especially tartarized antimony. He con- 
siders 4/isters of little or no service. For remoying the preterna- 
tural membrane from the trachea and its ramifications, he advises 
as follows: 

** From what little opportunity I have had of observing myself, 
“ and trom the extensive experience of others, I take particular 
“* pleasure in recommending a medicine, which has the surprising 
** powers of dislodging the toreign membrane that lines the inte- 
“* rior parietes of the trachea. When [ recommend this medicine, 
* T am warranted in recommending it with confidence; for its 
* good effects support my recommendations, and I do conceive 
¢* thor if administered with that regularity and attention necessary 
“in the exhibition of all medicines, it will so often succeed, that 
« others will not be backward in extolling it as highly as 1 have 
““myseif. The medicine I allude to is the sencka snake-root of 
“our country.* It was frst wsed by my father, about seven or 
“ cieht years ago, in a well marked case of croup, far advanced, 
‘and with success, afier the common remedies had been sedu- 
** lously administered without the smallest degree of relief; since 
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with a “—-e resuit. [ am induced to believevit will scarcely 
ever fail, when given in the forming state of the membrane; 
and 1 am confident it will succeed in a majority of cases alter a 
complete formation of the membrane. The decoction of the 
root is the manner in which [ have generaily seen it used; the 
strength must be determined: by the physician; it must be so 
strong as to act sensibly on his own tauces, in exciting cough - 
ing, &c. for in this disease the larynx in a great measure loses 
its natural sensibility.* Half an ounce of the root of seneka, 
bruised, and simmered in a close vessel, in half a pint of water, 
until reduced to four ounces, will probably in most cases be 
sufficiently strong. A tea-spoonful of this to be given every 
half hour, or hour, as the urgency of the symptoms may de- 
mand; and during these intervals, a tew drops occasionally, to 
keep up a sensible action of the medicine in the fauces, until it 
act as an emetic or cathartic; then repeated in small quantities, 


‘ that time it has been repeatedly used by him, others, and myself, 


‘and so frequently as to keep up a constant stimulus in the mouth 


and throat. By these means, in the course of two, four, six or 
eight hours, a membrane is oftentimes discharged by the mouth, 
one, two, and three inches in length; sometimes it is swallowed 
and voided by stool. Patients who yse the medicine should not 
be permitted to drink any thing whatever for some minutes 
after each dose. The reason must be obvious to all. The 
powder has lately been used,t in doses of four or five grains, 
mixed in a little water, with effects equally pleas ing as the de- 


é‘ re and more so, unless the latter have been carefully pre- 


ared. 
“ To account for the a¢tion of the sencka, i isa subject necessary 


to be inquired into. When taken into the mouth, and swai- 
lowed, its pungency is immediately found to be highly diffusive; 
it quickly excites an almost continual coughing, with repeated 
efforts to swallow, and promotes a plentiful secretion of saliva. 
In my opinion, its operation in curing croup is chiefly local. 
Does this consist in a discharge being excited between the mem- 
brane and the trachea, which, from bejng less adhesive, the 
whole is readily removed by expectoration, in consequence of 
the coughing, which is simultaneously induced; or by vomiting, 
when the seneka acts as an emetic? — Dies doceat. 

“ Some will no doubt say, it aéts in curing this disease merely 


* from its emetic and diaphoretic properties. It would be suf- 
ficient for me to ask those gentlemen, why other emetics and 


ee 





diaphoretics will not effeét the same purpose. I have, in some 
I pur} 


* Dr. Geo. Monro’s Thef. Inaug. Edinb. 1786. 
| By the author's father and brother. 
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“ instances, seen it effeét a cure, without either aéting as an eme- 
* tic, diaphoretic, or cathartic. Does it not then cure cynanehe 
‘trachealis chiefly by aéting as a local stimulant ? 

* Should the disease be far advanced, and danger appear pres- 
“* sing, calomel, as co-operating with the seneka, may be used ad- 
* vantageously; it should be given freely internally, and mercurial 
* iriétions applied externally to the throat and adjacent parts. 

“ If the limits of this dissertation per mitted, I could relate many 
« unequivocal cases of the disease, in which the use of the seneka 
“ was tollowed by the happiest effects. 1 shall, therefore, only 
* detain the reader with a recital of one to two. 


CASE I. 





* In the autumn of 1796, I visited Miss F—— L , about 
* three vears of age, of a full, gross habit. She had been seized, 
“two days previous to my visit, with the usual phenomena of 
“symptomatic croup. Her breathing was now wheezing, and 
“very laborious; inspiration croupy; cough dry and sonorous; 
a pulse quick and frequent; but discovered scarcely any inflam- 
*¢ mation; anxiety and restlessness were extreme. I immediately 
« ordered the decoétion of seneka, as directed in a former page; 
«* and the use of calomel to open her bowels. The seneka quickly 
“excited coughing, with repeated attempts to swallow, and retch- 
“ings to vomit. “In the course of an hour or two, a quantity of 
* viscid phlegm was expeétorated, and in a few hours pieces of 
“ crusted membrane were discharged, a much more easy respira+ 
‘ tion took place, and, in sixteen or eighteen hours, I had the plea- 
sure of seeing her as well as usual. 


CASE II. 


n 








“ In the spring of 1796, I saw the son of Mr. J E ’ 
“ aged three years. He had had the hives about six months before, 
“ and was perfectly relieved by the use of seneka and calomel. 
¢ The stridulous respiration was distinétly marked, and the parents 

*% alarmed, applied as soon as they observed this, as they said, 
“certain token of danger. 1 did pot find it necessary to do 
‘*¢ more than open the bowels, and make use of the seneka; which 
“ perfectly restored him in ¢4 hours.” 

In order to remove the mucus, or dislodge the membrane from 
the aspera arteria and bronchia, in cases of 1ploPATHIC croup, 
he expresses himself in these terms: 

“Tam of opinion nothing more will be necessary than to 
* administer the deco¢lion of ‘seneka, as directed in a forrner part 
“‘ of this essay. It will generally be sufficient, | am confident, 
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** without any other medicine. The use of mercury may, how- 
“ ever, as in the symptomatic kind, be sometimes necessary; for, 
* in advanced stages of the disease, ail our efforts combined are 
* sometimes ineffectual in affording relief. 


CASE, 


“ In the winter of 1795, I saw the servant child of Mr. S——— 
** L.——. She had been tor two days observed to have a wheez- 
* ing, difficult respiration, peculiar dry hoarse cough; but as no 
* symptom of fever preceded or attended, as her appetite was not 
“ impaired, and as she appeared nearly as lively and cheerful as 
“ usual, no alarm was excited. These symptoms, however, ad- 
“ vanced to such a pitch of violence on the third day, that death 
“ appeared to be pointed out, as the inevitable termination of the 
“ disease. The peculiar inspiration which attends this complaint, 
“and which most authors view as a pathognomonic symptom, 
** was very striking in the present case. I immediately exhibited 
“an emetic; but without any relief. I then purged her with 
“ calomel, and gave the seneka in the usual manner. In eight or 
“ten hours there was considerable relief to the laborious breath- 
“ ing, and scarcely any expectoration was observed; in eighteen 
or twenty hours, pieces of white membrane were voided by 
“ stool; and, in thirty hours, I was pleased to leave her as well 
“ as usual. 

““]T shall here take the liberty of reciting an extract from a 
** letter [ a few days since received from my brother, Dr. Thomas 
** Archer. 

** [ have in (I may say) numberless instances effeéted a cure of 
“croup, by seneka alone; and I have lost many childrea who 
“ were treated in the common way. 
=? T- , Esquire’s daughter, about four years old, 
was seized with the usual symptoms of croup: in 36 hours after 
seizure I was sent for, and found her labouring under the most 
“ violent symptoms of that disease, a dry, sonorous cough, with- 
“ out expectoration. The muscles of the thorax and abdomen 
“ were thrown into violent convulsive aétions, by the efforts of 
“ difficult respiration. Pulse natural, and appeared hurried, chiefly 
“ from the difficulty of breathing. An ounce of the root of seneka, 
“ bruised, was simmered from a pint to half a pint of water; of 
“ this a tea-spoonful was given every Alteen or twenty minutes. 
“ Tn less than an hour, a discharge of viscid phlegm took place, 


= 
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. 
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a 


“ in large quantities; respiration became more natural, and, in a 
“ few hours, the stridulous breathing was entirely removed. Be- 
* fore I lett her, which was in 24 hours after seeing her, she ws 


! = ~ eo eo! y sty 
“up, and playing with her playmates. 
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“¢ [ would not,” he adds, “ give an ounce ef seneka as a chance 
* in the cure oi nets for all the emetic tartar, mercury, and can- 
‘“‘ ¢harides in the United States.” 

We hope tiis plain and easy mode of managing such an afflict- 
ing disorder by a remedy of our own country, may prove as ethca- 
cious when adopted by other practisers, as it has been when em- 
ployed by the author, his father and brother. 











Art. V. An Inaugural Dissertation on the salutary Effects of Mer- 
cury in Malignant Fevers. By Fames Stuart. P hiladeip hia. Brad- 
ford. 1798. 8Svo. pp. 37- 


WA ion of practice has greatly extended the use and reputa- 
tion of mercury. In no instance is this more remarkably 
exemplified than in the introduction of it in the treatment of 
malignant fevers. Instead of being dreaded as the means of hasten- 
ing the fatal tex ndency of the diseases called putrid, or of producing 
efleéts of too harsh and uncontroulable force, it is supposed, by 
many of the most respectable physicians, to possess powers of ap-~ 
propriate excellence in such cases. Besides the experience of our 
own country, the testimony of its efficacy derived trom the prac- 
tice of the physicians of the West and East-Indies is so ampley 
concurrent and positive, as loudly in our judgment to demand at- 
tention. 

The author of the dissertation before us is deeply impressed 
with the active and salutary powers of mercury in malignant 
fevers; and, as the subject is confessedly of the greatest iniport- 
ance, we willingly accompany him through the process of reason- 
ing and illustration by which he endeavours to establish his prin- 
ciple S. 

In the first place, he offers a definition of the term malignanty 
as applied to fevers, which he supposes to consist ipaygreat excess 
of the inflammatory diathesis, or of the violence of wimp This 
is inferred, from the-same remote and exciting Causes ich pro- 
duce inflammatory fevers, producing malivnant fever, when ap- 
plied in higher degree—from the facility with which inflammatory 
and malignant fevers are changed into each other—from all fevers, 
under certain circumstances, assuming symptoms of the highest 
malignity—and, lastly, trom the effects ‘of blood- letting in this state 
of fever. He therefore defines malignant fever to be that febrile 
state, in which there is great over-adiion in the blood-vessels, or a de- 
Sed of a&ion, and a disposition to paralysis or gangrene from great 
excess of stimulus. 
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in the next place, the author treats of the modus oferand: of 
mercury, when applied to the systemi. He considers it as an eva- 
cuant of faeces, bile, mucus and lymph. ‘The usefulness and im- 
portance of its operation in these several respe ects are tre. — of 
with much discernment. He displayed singular intrepidity in 
examining and tasting the matter of black vomit in seveial in- 
stances; which he found to possess various properties and sex “spe 
qualities, and to be derived from different sources; and which absc 
he found not necessarily to be a fatal symptom, but to presage 
the probable issue of the dise ase, when the appearances and sources 
of itare known. Our author likewise supposes mercury to act 
further by inducing a counter-stimulus in every part of the vas- 
cular system, and by saving vital parts by means of a determina- 
tion to the throat and moutit. 

In addition to the modes of action assigned by our author to 
this remedy, it may not be improper to observe; that, in many 
cases of malignant fever, it probably operates in a powerful man 
ner by increasing absorption. The disseétion of bodies dead of 
such fevers, commonly confirms the opinion formed by the symp- 
toms of the disease; that congestion, engorgement, and effusion 
had taken place in vital parts of the system. The vigorous man- 
ner in which mercury excites absorption, may be inferred from its 
efficacy in the different species of physconia, dropsy, &c. After 
blood-letting to a proper extent, this power is strikingly exhibited 
ia the treatment of hepatitis and hydrocephalus internus » as well 
as cases of pestilential fever. Some illustration of this aétion may 
be drawn from the effects of mercury, when applied to external 
ulcers; as in this case, a sanious and ill-conditioned disc harge is 
often speedily converted, and probably through the medium ot 
absorption, into a laudable pus. Aud it is not improbable that 
the faét, quoted by the author from Dr. Rush, of the swellings of 
lymphatic glands never suppurating when a mercurial salivation 
had taken place, may be more simply and naturally accounted ior 
on this principle, than on the vague supposition of mercury pos- 
sessing the property of counteracting or superseding the operation 
of the poison thrown on those glands. 

In the third place, the author delivers an account of the different 
modes of applying mercury, and the several means of assisting its 
operation. He mentions, in detail, with appropriate directions, the 
modes of introduétion by the mouth, by the gums, by frictions, 
by shoes or socks impregnated with the ointment, by ointment in 
the form of clysters, ‘and by fumigation. 

In the last place, the author delivers an account of the proper 
treatment of the mouth during a salivation, and the remedies for 
moderating and relieving it, and obviates the objections to the u 
of his remedy from supposed injury to the teeth and constitution 
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These directions are in the main proper and judicious, but differ 


not materially from generally received practice. 
On the whole, we are pleased to observe the indications of dili- 


sent inquiry, careful observation, and good sense, which abound 
in this dissertation. And we flatter ourselves that the hopes of the 
public, excited by this performance, will be sustained and exceeded 
by the usefulness and eminence of the author’s future career. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS fo 7 


uly, 1798, 


made in the Cujola of the Exchange, in the City of New-York. 












































ao met sears Clear | 3 Barometer obferved at 
Mon./ Sun-rife. 2 P. M.|5 M. 2£E. © | Sun-rife.| 2 P.M. 
zr} 7° go . ware © 29 59 | 29 52 
2 76 Q4 Ss Ww) s Ww 2 29 $7 29 $7 
3 | 8o 94 swi/swl 2 29 58 | 29 46 
4 | 72 85 NwiIN Wi 2 29 49 | 29 49 
5 | 68 78 E|]SE] 2 29 49 | 29 44 
6 | 64 78 NINW] 2 29 48 | 29 60 
7 1 64 76 E |st 2 29 761 29 79 
8} 70 | 76 s]s 2 29 63 | 29 40 
9 63 74 wisw 2 2g §° | 29 59 
10 | 65 | 79 swisw] 2 29 66 | 29 68 
at j71 | 65 s | N 2129 59] 29 58 
12 | 64 | 77 wisw] 2 2 7129 58 
13 | 64 | 69 Niswl 2 29 57429 5 
14 | 60 72 NI s 2 29 60 | 29 60 
15 | 58 74 Eisi 2 29 60 | 29 60 
16 | 68 72 SE|SE 2 | 29 60] 29 59 
17 | 67 78 wis I 1] 29 58 | 29 63 
18 | 69 66 wiw 2129 $9} 29 59 
19 | 56 68 NWINW] 2 29 61 | 29 59 
2 $7 | 76 NWisw] 2 29 70] 29 75 
21 | 64 80 Vw) s 2 29 go | 29 go 
22 | 66 83 swisw] 2 29 85 | 29 75 
23 | 67 83 swisw] 2 2y 70 | 29 68 
24} 70 83 swi s| 2 29 60} 2y 71 
25] 72 Sr Nwivar.| 1 1 | 29 72 | 29 73 
26 | 70 8o E|sE] 1 1 | 29 73 | 29 70 
27 | 70 go s | s I 1 | 29 65 | 29 63 
28 | 77 gt s | s 2 29 60 | 29 60 
29 | 79 go sSwisw] 1 1 | 29 60 | 29 60 
30174 °* | 81 I 1 | 29 64 | 29 60 
31 | 66 82 wliw 2 29 60 | 29 66 
Results of Meteorological Observations for Fuly, 1798. 
Mean temperature of the Thermometer at fun-rife, deg. 69 6 hund. 
Do. do. of the do. at2P. M. 19 § 
Do. do. of the do. forthe whole month, 74 5 
Greateft monthly range between the 3d and roth, 38 Oo 
20 0 


Do. do in 24 hours, on the rift, 
Seven days it rained, and a great quantity has fallen. 
Six days it thundered and lightned in confiderable quantity. 
One day it hailed, and a very fmall quantity has fallen. 

Coldeft day the 19th. Warmeft day the 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for August, 1798. 
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METEOROLOGICALOBSERVATIONS for September, 1798. 
































re . ene, 
hes amar obferved energy, =z 2 stds aleued os 
Mon.| Sun-rife., 2 P. M. |6 M. 2 E. © | Sun-rife.j2 P.M. 
1 | 68 So E|seE] 2 29 76 | 29 80 
2 | 67 77 Ee; E] 2 29 87 | 29 87 
3 | 6 71 E|]sE|] 1 1 | 29 80 | 29 75 
4 | 63 74 E|SE 2 | 29 62 | 29 58 
§ | 69 7 swiswi 2 29 39 | 29 39 
6 | 66 71 E;E I 1 | 29 43 | 29 43 
71 64 75 E|sE/] 1 1 | 29 58 | 29 60 
8 | 63 70 swis wi 1 1 | 29 60 | 29 60 
g | 60 70 E| E| 2 29 66 | 29 66 
10 | 63 77 N} Ee] 2 29 67 | 29 67 
11 | 66 77 w iw 2 29 76 | 29 76 
12 | 63 7 E|]SE|] 2 29 97 | 30 © 
13 | 61 73 E|} s 2 29 gO | 29 83 
14 | 63 76 s|s 2} 29 77 | 29 73 
15 | 68 79 sw] s I 1/29 75129 75 
16 | 70 So swiswi 2 29 75 129 72 
17 | 69 82 s wivar.} 2 29 72 | 29 74 
18 | 70 76 E|SE 2|29 78 | 29 78 
19 | 73 79 s | Ss I 1 | 29 78 | 29 78 
20 | 70 79 ESE; 1 1 | 29 78 | 29 7! 
a 74 76 s Is Wil 2 29 60 | 29 67 
22} $9 72 N wINwi 2 29 68 | 29 68 
23 | 62 74 s 2 29 63142 2 
24 | 62 74 N INwW] 1 1 | 29 52 | 29 62 
25 | 55 64 nN INw! 2 29 SI | 29 45 
26 | so 64 N WIN wl] 2 29 70 | 29 68 
3 61 71 S WISE I 1 | 29 60 | 29 47 
28 | so $9 wInw] 1 1 | 29 61 | 29 56 
2 | 40 $2 Vwinwi 32 29 75 | 29 77 
30 | 42 64 wisw' 2 29 82 | 29 77 
Resulis of Meteor olog rT al Odbse vations for Seste nber, 1798. 
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A Kevurn of Patients admitted to the Care of the New- York City 
Dispensary, Srom the ist of Fuly to the 1st of October, 1 798. 


























a 
JULY. 
iy = | pls Removed, 
DISEASES. v v 1 |.2 &e Refult. 
fara 4 
Worms 3/3 |) Admitted 5 
W ounds 2) 2 -- 
Amenorrhea 1} 1 Cured 33 
Remitting Fever 2] 2 Died I 
Intermitting Fever 1] 1 Hospital I 
Rheumatism 3] 3 —35 
jadigestion 1] 1 
Head-ach 1} 1 
Pneumony 3f 3 
Canker Mouth 1] 1 
Opthalmia 2! 2 
incipient Phthisis 2| 2 
Diarrhoea s| 4 
Sore Legs rl 1 
Hiccough 1] 1 
Mumps 2) 2 
Dysentery 1} 1 
Cholera 3/2 t Hosp. 
AUGUST. 
Rheumatism 3] 3 
Cholera 4) 4 
Dysentery 8} 7 I ' 
Phrenzy I t Al. H. 
Gonorrheea yt 
Sore Legs 2) 2 
Opthalimia 1} 1 
Dyspepsia 2] 2 
Small-pox I 1 
Bilious Fever 24'20 2/2 Bellev. 
Canker Mouth i} 
Atrophy 1] 1 
Worms 4] 4 
Lumbago 1} 1 
Jaundice I t Hosp 
Contusion 1} 1 
Parturition 31 3 
Diarrhoea 1rol1o 
Intermitting Fever 2] 2 
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SUMMARY. 


i into the New-York City 
Thole number of Patients admitted into the : 
; Steement from the 1st of July to the rst of October, 1798, 





359 
5 
Of this number have been cured, .... +--+ - 3 7 
relieved, mmie ote « €°S @ a8 mi 
have died, ob. e v6) 6 dj 0) a2 "6 
Removed to the Hospital, ...-...-.--+++- 
Alnm-Housé; .}...-.+---> 
to BeHevue, ...---++++-- 3 
359 


HUGH M‘LEAN. 
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MEDICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL NEWS: 


———— 





DOMESTIC. 


Pestilence. 


N recording the history of diseases since our last number, we 
perform a melancholy task. The Yellow Fever, whose ravages 
within a few years past had been so often deplored, has lately re- 
newed its visitation in the United States to a greater extent, and 
with miultiphed horrors: The northern, southern and western 
parts of the Union have chiefly escaped this calamity. The com- 
mercial towns, situated to the eastward of the bay of Chesapeak, 
and the river Susquehanna, have principally suffered. Ports- 
mouth in New-Hampshire, Boston, New-London in Conneéticut, 
New-York, Philadelphia, and Wilmington in the State of Dela- 
ware, besides some other places in inferior degree, have largel 
shared in this epidemic. Portsmouth and Petersburgh in Virgi- 
nia, aré the only places west and south of the Chesapeak and Sus- 
quehanna, so far as we yet know, which have been attacked with 
violence. In all these towns, the sickness and mortality have 
been great; and, in addition to these; the consternation and flight 
of the inhabitants, and the derangement and suspension of busi- 
ness, have greatly enhanced the public distress. 

Although June and July, with the exception of a few days, had 
been moderate, cool, and rainy, the weather entirely changed in 
August, and exhibited a degree of heat, in point of duration and 
steadiness, if not of severity, very uncommon in this climate. 
Throughout a great part of September, the heat continued with 
little abatement; much of O¢tober was unseasonably warm ; and 
frost did not take place till a later period of the season than usual. 

This epidemic generally appeared early in August; through the 
remainder of which month, September, and chiet part of October, 
it continued to rage with much violence: in the latter end of Octo- 
ber, and in some instances earlier, a sensible abatement had taken 
place, and in the first weeks of November, the disorder entirely 
ceased. 

From Portsmouth in New-Hampshire, little authentic or par- 
ticular information has yet come to hand. Report states that the 
number of deaths did not exceed one hundred, and that the pre- 
valence of Dysentery at the same time with the Yellow Fever, 
served greatly to swell the amount of mortality. 

Fol. Il. No. 2. < 
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In Boston, we are told, the disease was nearly extinguished by 
the zoth of October. [ne number of deaths is said to have been 
about 140. The terror and flight of the inhabitants, and the in- 
terruption of business took place in this town to a considerable 
extent. 

New-London exhibited a scene of great mortality for several 
weeks. The alarm and desertion of the town were very great. 
The amount of deaths we have not been able to ascertain. 

In New-York this pestilential disease began early in August, 
and did not terminate till near the nnddle ot November. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants, some say two thirds, quitted the 
town. Great numbers, who remained, deserted the more un- 
healthy parts of the town, and took refuge in the distri¢ts of higher 
ground and purer air. The wharves and warehouses on the east 
river were generally abandoned; the shipping was transferred to 
the north river, and a great portion of business was transacted on 
that side of the town. Notwithstanding all these circumstances of 
retreat from infected situations, more than 2000 persons are sup- 

sed to have fallen victims to the disease. 

Philadelphia stood foremost in the distress and mortality pro- 
duced by this pestilence. Forty thousand of its inhabitants are 
said to have lett the city, and a large proportion of them at a very 
early period of the epidemic—a number greatly beyond that 
which had taken refuge in the country on former occasions. 
Still, however, the number of deaths amounted to 3446. From 
Philadelphia the disease was spread along the shore of the Dela- 
ware, and raged, as we are informed, with great violence at Ches- 
ter and Marcus Hook. 

Wilmington, in the State of Delaware, though considered a 
place, ordinarily, of remarkable health, became, on this occasion, 
one of the seats of this destructive epidemic. In this compara- 
tively small town, although greatly deserted, upwards of 250 per- 
sons perished of this disease; a much greater number, according 
to its rate of population, than died at any other place in the United 
States during the late season.—The fever also prevailed at the 
towns of Newcastle and Duck Creek, in the State of Delaware. 

Time enough’ has not yet elapsed to receive from places at a 
distance any minute accounts of this epidemic. We hope to be 


_ able, in some future numbers, to offer details on this subjeé of a 


more satisfalory kind. Great zeal is beginning to manifest itself 
in Philadelphia and in this city, to inquire into the origin and 
causes of this epidemic, and the best means of obtaining security 
against its return. The progress and result of these important 
exertions will be particularly stated in our future numbers. 

With respect to the phenomena of this epidemic, we are only, 
at present, enabled to state what fell under our observation in 
this city. 
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Tn asucciné and rapid sketch, which is all that can be attempted 
on the present occasion, it will not be expected that we should 
deliver a minute description of the disease. The ordinary ap- 
pearances of Yellow Fever are familiar to every medical reader. 
The peculiar charaéter of this epidemic, as distinguished from 
the same disease appearing in a different season, and such extra- 
ordinary phenomena as may tend to develope and illustrate its na- 
ture, will especially deserve notice. 

Every grade of disease, from the mildest febrile affection to the 
most malignant and pestilential, was exhibited in the course of this 
epidemic. Except in a few situations, the number of mild cases 
greatly predominated over the malignant. Some assumed the 
character of intermittents, and yielded to a very slight treatment. 
Many more appeared under the form of remittents, without any 
symptoms of malignity, and speedily gave way to the remedies ap- 
propriated to such cases. 

The more virulent cases of this epidemic seem to be reducible 
to the following heads. 1. The instances of sudden fatal termi- 
nation, where the pestilential poison appears to extinguish the vital 
principle by a direét attack upon its source, or by arresting its 
distribution through the system. Under this head may be com- 
prehended the cases of sudden death, the attacks of the disease in the 
form of apoplexy and syncope, great and sudden prostration of 
strength, giddiness, staggering, stupor, coma, &c. 2. The in- 
stances of more protracted illness, with little force of reaétion, 
where the pestilential poison seems more gradually to undermine 
the vital energy, and, by fastening itself on the stomach and other 
portions of the alimentary canal, to inflame, corrode, decompound, 

‘and dissolve these viscera, and, at the same time, to diffuse its viru- 

lent operation over the whole system. In this division will be in- 
cluded the cases which display universal but moderate languor 
and debility in the early stage, followed by discolouration of the 
skin, scorbutic blotches, hamorrhagies, low delirium, convulsions, 
&c. and which seem to terminate in organic decomposition, in- 
dicated by the burning heat and pain of the stomach, the black 
vomiting, and finally by the appearances on dissection. 3. The 
instances marked by powerful reaction, where the pestilential 
poison is supposed to induce the inflammatory diathesis, leading 
to violent determination to the brain or other vital viscera, and at 
length to derangement of organic texture. Under this head will 
naturally fall the cases of violent febrile commotion, attended with 
great heat, pain of the head, flushing of the face, redness of the 
eyes, fierce delirium, &c. and exhibiting, after death, to the anato- 
mist, the appearances of congestion, engorgement, and effusion. 

It will not be supposed that these distinét forms often exist in a 
simple state. Such simplicity is chiefly the result of mental ab- 
straction. In the epidemic we describe, those forms were in- 
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finitely combined, intermixed, and confounded, and frequently left 
no ground of distinétion, but in the predominance of one or the 
other. 

It is well known, that in different epidemic seasons, one or 
more of the above stated forms of the disease have chiefly pre- 
vailed, and given it a peculiar character. Hence we hear of the 
epidemic being more or less malignant in some seasons than in 
others; and of remedies failing at one time which had possessed 
great efficacy at another, 

In the epidemic which we now describe, the first of the above- 
mentioned forms of the disease, so far as we know, did not very 
often occur. The second and third, sometimes more simple, but 
oftener variously combined, formed the great mass of the more 
virulent cases. 

To give additional proof of the pestilential nature of this dis- 
temper, it may be sufficient to mention, that cases of dude and 
anthrax were observed during its prevalence in New-York this 
year; and in one person, a patient in the State Hospital, the pre- 
vailing symptoms, for twenty-four hours preceding death, were 
spasms of the pharynx, neck, back and arms, exhibiting the com- 
bined horrors of tetanus and hydrophobia. 

To give the reader some idea of the condition of the atmos- 
phere, it is highly worth the while to state some of its operations 
upon other things than living bodies. Foggy weather, with easter- 
ly winds, had prevailed between the middle and 21st of Septem- 
ber. The pestilential matter seemed to be rendered more active 
by conjunétion with water. The mortality among the people 
increased. At the same time, it was observed that the iron-rail- 
ing in the front of houses was covered with a thick and unusual 
coat of rust; and the smooth and bright parts of the pump-handles 
in the streets were, during a few hours of rest in the night, exceed- 
ingly corroded by every drop of moisture which fell upon them. 
The leaves of trees on which this eroding moisture had settled, 
often became spotted; and between this time and the appearance 
of frost, these spots turned to mortification. At this time, white 
cotton garments spread to dry after washing, acquired such stains 
and spots by being suffered to hang out during the nights when 
this mist prevailed, as to be indelible afterwards by twice boiling 
in alkaline ley. This rusting of iron and spotting of cotton took 


4 \ . 
lace, even in the College-yard, one of the most eleyated, airy 
piace, ge-yard, ‘ » ary, 


and healthful situations in the city. After the disappearance ol 

the fog, a saline efflorescence, supposed to be nitrous, was ob- 
served on the pavement of many places, particularly Front, Water, 
and Pearl streets. So virulent and abundant was the venom, that 
some inspectors of pot-ash, and some soap- boilers, though usually 

srenge in former plagues, now sickened, and several of them 
ied. 
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Mineralogy. 


The Committee of the American Minerartocicar So- 
ciety have lately published an advertisement, the object of 
which was to colleét into one view ail the information that is scat- 
tered through the union, relative to the means our country pos- 
sesses of furnishing objects immediately requisite for national de- 
fence. They now take the liberty of offering some remarks to 
their fellow-citizens, upon the more general objects of their insti- 
tytion, and the means of improving the science it is intended to 
cultivate. 

If the bowels of the earth had furnished no riches but gold and 
silver, it were better, perhaps, that the hands of men had never 
penetrated them. But when we remember that iron, the parent 
of arts and of civilization; that mercury, so useful in experimental 
philosophy, medicine and the arts; and that sea-coal, the load- 
stone, and so many other objects without which society could not 
exist in its present state, are the fruits of mineral labours, we shall 
be convinced that the world is almost as much indebted to the in- 
terior of the earth for improvements, as to its surface for subsist- 
ence. Mineral substances enter direétly or indirectly into almost 
every manufacture, whether of objects ornamental or useful, 
Glass, porcelain, gunpowder, certain of the most powerful acids, 
some of the most elegant and permanent of our colours and dyes, 
and the most powerful class of remedies known to the medical 
art, are chiefly of this class. How various are the forms, and 
how multiplied are the uses, of the instruments that art has made 
from the perfect and imperfect metals! Some of these, by their 
strength and durability, are formed to apply or to resist the utmost 
efforts of mechanic power. Some that are equally durable yield 
pliably to the hand of art, and assume, with readiness, whatever 
forms convenience dictates. There are those that are duétile al- 
most beyond our conception, and that receive a polish, which is 
proof against the ravages of time—Some yield readily to the heat 
of the furnace, while others defy the attacks of artificial fire. The 
metals, by their different degrees of strength, elasticity, durability, 
weight and incorruptibility, and other mineral substances, by the 
still greater number and importance of their qualities, are fitted 
for uses as various as the imaginations of men, and as important 
as their wants. 

A nation which is deficient either in mineral riches, or in a 
knowledge of them, is wanting in the most essential requisites of 
political and commercial independence. The United States have 
been little explored; but they have given indications of possessing 
objectsto reward the researches of the mineralogist in greater abun- 
glance than most other countries, They contain vast chains of ori- 
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ginal mountains—vast tracts of country, of a secondary and of an 
alluvial formation—extensive plains, once the beds of lakes, and 
mountains broken to their centre by the convulsions of nature—it 
can hardly happen in the course of things, that such a country 
should not be abundant in mineral resources. 

The discovery and improvement of these resources generally, 
is the object towards which the society wishes to direct its labours. 
It is hoped and believed that every description of citizens will be 
inclined, as occasion shall offer, to aid the undertaking. The 
owners of land will gladly assist in making discoveries which 
may inhance the value of their estates; the actual cultivator of 
his farm will find an interest in the discovery of marles, clays, 
chalk-beds, and whatever else may be useful for manure; the 
man of leisure, if such there be in America, will find an elegant 
amusement in the collection of a cabinet, and the man of science 
an interesting employment in the study of it. 

Encouraged by these reflections, the society beg leave to men- 
tion to their fellow-citizens, some ideas relative to the means of 
improving the knowledge of mineralogy in this country, with 
little expence or labour. They suggest the following ideas, and, 
at the same time, are ready to consider, with due attention, any 
different ideas that may be suggested by others: 

1st. Societies might be formed in different parts of the United 
States, and most conveniently in towns which have the means of a 
ready and cheap communication with the country. These societies 
might solicit the public in general, and the personal acquaintances 
of the members in particular, to furnish them with specimens of the 
produéts of all mines, ore and coal-beds, and of marbles, marles, 
clays, limestones, fossils, shells and wood, petrefaétions, crystals, 
and, in general, of all minerals and fossils that appear worthy of 
attention. 

It frequently happens in this country, that farmers discover in 
ploughing, and by other means, many objects well worthy of 
being examined and preserved, but which are forgotton and lost 
for want of proper persons to examine them, and of a cabinet to 
place them in, 

adly. It would greatly tend to illustrate the mineralogy of our 
country, and geology in general, if, with every sample received, 
there should be taken as exaét an account as may be of the cir- 
cumstances of the place where it was found, and of any faéts ex- 
planatory of its natural history. A paper containing a short sum- 
mary of such information might always be annexed to, and ac- 
company the specimen. 

3dly. The societies formed might keep up a regular correspond- 
ence, and might send each to all the others, parts of the specimens 
they receive, together with the written accounts of them, when- 
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ever those specimens are of a kind, and in sufficient quantity to 
be divided. It would also be useful to analyze parts of the speci- 
mens received, and to communicate the result. We conceive 
also, that it would not be necessary to confine our cabinets too 
strictly to objects merely mineral: whatever tends to illustrate the 
history of the earth and of its component parts, might, perhaps, be 
admitted with advantage. 

A correspondence of this kind, if aétively pursued a few years, 
would furnish our country with several valuable cabinets of mine- 
ralogy at little or no expeace. These would be repositories where 
persons inclined to investigate such subjects, either for amusement 
or profit, might resort for information. They would enable the 
inhabitants of any one part of the union to take a view of the 
mineralogy of the whole United States. 

The Chemical Society of Philadelphia have laudably set the 
example, by soliciting information upon the resources of our 
country, for furnishing an article of great national importance. 
We also solicit the correspondence of societies and of individuals, 
upon all subjects mentioned in this address, and in our former ad- 
vertisement. In particular, the society requests of farmers, miners, 
travellers, and collectors of private cabinets, any specimens of 
minerals and fossils which it may be in their power to furnish, to- 
gether with any intelligence respecting them; and the society will 
not fail, on its part, to furnish any information in its power, de- 
rived from essay, analysis, or otherwise, and to communicate it, 
with freedom and with pleasure, to societies and to individuals. 

By order of the Society, 
Samues_ Latuam Mirtcui tt, President. 
E. H. Smita, Secretary. 
lew- York, August 8, 1798. 





Cure of Chancre from Venereal Contagion by Alkalies. 


While experiments are making upon an extensive scale, and 
with various success, on the cure of syphilis by nitric acid, it is 
deemed peculiarly proper to inform the advocates of that remedy, 
that venereal ulceration has also been removed with surprizing 
quickness, by the local application of the common vegetable fixed 

) alkali, or the carbonate of pot-ash. The following experiment 
may serve to confirm the doubts of such gentlemen who disbelieve 
the wonders said to be wrought by the nitric acid ; and, at the same 
time, to give new matter of reflection to those who have ascribed 
to it something like a specific mode of aétion. A gentleman, a 
few days after impure coition, felt an itching on the preputium 
> penis, which soon became ulcerated. As soon as the chancre was 
S discovered, it was cauterized with the septite of silver (lunar caus- 
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tic), and dressed with ointment strongly impregnated with the s¢p- 
tite of quick-silver (red precipitate of mercury). 

Notwithstanding repeated dressings, and the strictest observance 
of cleanliness .in all respects, the ulcer continued to spread, and 
had invaded a considerable space on the prepuce. Finding it yield 
in no degree to these local applications; recourse was had to mer- 
curial friction; which was performed by rubbing the blue oint- 
ment in considerable quantities wpon the legs and thighs. Before 
a salivation came on; the appearance of the ulcer mended; and by 
degrees it healed. A few days after, the same gentleman having 
repeated his impure caresses; was troubled with a new chancre, 
caused apparently from fresh poison breaking out near the fra- 
num. Immediately on its discovery, while yet exceedingly small, 
and not larger than tO contain a pin’s*head, it was touched with 
lunar caustic, and dressed with precipitate oimtment, as the former 
had been, and, in a constitution now charged with mercury, it 
was expected a cure would be very easy and expeditious. This, 
however, was not the ease. The chancre continued to enlarge, 
to inflame, and to become more and more troublesome ; insomuch, 
that it was apprehended there would be a necessity for repeating 
the mercurial friction. But before recourse was had again to this 
tedious and troublesome remedy, it occurred to me, from the ana- 
logy of volatile alkali in curing bites of Venomous serpents, and 
of the fixed alkali and lime in overcoming those acid products of 
putrefaction which poison the atmosphere, and induce endemic 
distempers, that it was worth the while to try the effects of an alka- 
line application to subdue the virus of syphilis: accordingly, the 
ulcerated surface was covered with some deliquescent salt of tar- 
tar. On being first applied, it excited severe smarting; which, 
however, lasted but a short time. It was dressed with lint, and, 
on examining it some hours afterwards, it looked better, and ap- 
peared to spread no more: after a second application of pot-ash, 
the appearance of the ulcer was apparently changed for the better ; 
on a third application it dried up, healed entirely; and has been 
well ever since. Whether in this case the pot-ash operated upon 
the solids, and introduced in them a new aétion incompatible with 
the morbid action, or whether it produced its effeéts by neutraliz- 
ing the contagious matter on the surface of the sore, are questions 
which the physiologist may consider and explain at his leisure. 
This experiment shews, at least, that there is nothing specific in the 
action either of mercury, or of nitric acid, on venereal ulcers. 
Abundance of instances of chancre, cured by alkali, have since 
occurred in the New-York Hospital. 

S. L. M. 


November 10, 1798. 
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A Committee of the Medical Society of New-York, consisting 
of Messrs. Tillary} Rodgers and Mitchill, were ehosen at a meet- 
ing of that body, lately held, for investigating the origin, cause and 
prevention of the pestilential distempers which so terribly athict 
New-York, and the other cities and towns in the United States. 
We hope the report of the Committee will be made up before the 
publication of our next number. As the Committee have been 
promised the aid of the municipality, and of the health-ofhice, their 
means of gaining information would appear to be greatly facilitated, 
and an opportunity afforded of laying before their fellow-citizens 
a valuable state of facts. 


A new variety of Iron-ore of the Argillaceous kind, and resembling 
Basaltes. 

The specimen of columnar iron-ore in my collection is from 
Germany, and corresponds very well with Mr. Kirwan’s second va- 
riety of his first family of argillaceous i iron-ores. (2 Elements ot 
Mineralogy . Dublin. 1796.) 1 knew of no other iron-ore of that 
character until a few months ago. As I was walking on my 
farm upon Long-Island, surveying the various mineral produc- 
tions that lay thick under my feet, I observed a small spot that 
appeared to be paved with stones of a regular figure. On taking 
be some of them, and examining them, they were evidently of 
the same constitution with the common argillaceous iron-stone, 
which lay scattered aboutin rude lumps. They were, however, 
of a singular shape. They were about four inches long, and 
stood ereét, side by side of each other, in a stiff loam. Each of 
them had five sides and five angles; and though not exact penta- 
gons, were readily distinguishable in most of the specimens, from 
one end to the other. This shape was most pericct at the two 
ends, which were considerably larger than the middle part, and 
about one inch and a half across; so that when a sprcimen of 
this ore was grasped in the hand, it had some resemblance of a 
double-headed pestle. In some, however, tour sides only were 
to be traced. 

he number of these figured bodies was about thirty-six, though 
not all of them equaily perteet. And they evidently had been 
formed from a soud circular mass of argillaceous iron-ore of 
about two feet and five inches.in breadth, and four inches in 
thickness at the central parts, and becoming thinner towards the 
edges. In the natural tracture of the stone, the tragments took 
upon themselves these regular forms, very much resembling ba- 
si rts. and, like basaltes, though fgwred, they evidently are not 
tallized, tor they are as pertectiy terrigenous and opaque a3 
any argillaceous ore of iron whatsoever. 


f brought away some of the pentagonal! 
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get more of them; for in taking out the few that I brought away, 
} disturbed the rest as little as possible. 

These specimens go very far towards deciding the dispute, if any 
doubts still remain, about the igneous or agueous origin of basaltes. 
They support, by the most powerful evidence, the Neftuniaz 
origin of that kind of figured bodies, and are directly opposed to 
the Plutonic system. The specimens before. me prove that argil- 
laceous iron-ore, which nobody has supposed to be a volcanic 
production, can take on a basaltic figure. With Bercman, 
Werpeman and Kirwav, I am inclined to believe the weight 
of testimony is opposed to the formation of basaltic columns by 
FUSION, and that the true manner in which many, if not all of 
them, have been produced, isin the Moist way. This new 
proof, added to Mr. Kirwan’s very able paper on ¢rafs and dasal- 
tes, I-think, settles the-controversy in his favour. S. L. M. 





We are happy to announce, that Mr. Webster’s History of 
Pestilential Diseases will be put to press in the course of next 
month. 

The design of this publication will be to lay together the prin- 
cipal faéts which regard the origin, progress and declension of pes- 
tilential epidemics—and the remarkable phenomena ofthe natura! 
world, such as unusual seasons, contagious diseases among animals, 
appearance of insects, and other events which may possibly have 
some connection with the causes of pestilence ; with a view to ar- 
rive, if possible, to some knowledge of the sources from which 
proceed the wide-wasting diseases which affli€t mankind. A great 
number of curious fa¢ts are collected, and it is believed they will 
throw much light on chis subjeét, so interesting to the commerce 
of our cities, and the lives and happiness of men. 
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HAVING in former numbers of this work given ali the au- 
thentic information which had reached us, concerning the use of 
nitrous acid in syphilis, we hold ourselves responsible tor the com- 
munication of every thing interesting on this subject. 

Mr. William Blair, surgeon of the Lock Hospital, has publish- 
ed the first part of the work he some time ago projected, under 
the following title: Essays on the VENEREAL Drtsease and its 
CONCOMITANT AFFECTHONS, illustrated by a variety of Cases. 
Essay. Parti. On the Antivenereal Effedts of Nitrous Acid, oxy- 
genated Muriate of Pot-ash, and several analogous Remedies, whieh 
have bcew lately proposed as Substitutes for Mercury. 
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Some weeks before the publication of this work, Mr. Blair ad- 
divessed the following letter to the Editor of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine:— 

“ Having been disappointed of seeing the collection of medical 
“ facls, which a correspondent of yours has long since promised 
“to publish, I have committed the result of my own observa- 
“ tions and experience to press. This essay will probably ap- 
“ pear in the beginning of next month; and, I hope, will exhibit 

P ES ’ 

“an impartial v iew of the hole ev idence, as tt now stands, both for 
* and against the new flan of treatment ; including a variety of cases 
“which have deen recently communicated to me, by different 
“ praétitioners in London.—As I have no favourite theory to sup- 
“ port, it will be my first wish and aim to arrive at the truth, 
‘* whithersoever it may lead me. At some future period, I shall 
“‘ endeavour to supply what may appear to be deficient, and cor- 
** reét what shall be pointed out as erroneous.” 





In the Monthly Magazine for August of the present year, we 
find the following notice concerning Dr. Beddoes’s long expected 
work :— 

“ Dr. Beddoes’s colleétion on * Syphilis,’ which is so anxiously 
“ expected, has been delayed for West-India and other interesting 
“ intelligence. A considerable part of it is however printed off, 
“ and the work will now make its appearance in a few weeks.” 





As connected with this subject, we notice the following case: 

“ Mr. Warner, 2pothecary, in Fore-street, (London) on Feb. 
22, 1797, after an attendance of a few days on a patient who died 
of a malignant fever, was suddenly seized with a vertiginous affec- 
tion of the head, accompanied with sickness at the stomach, and 
followed by violent vomiting. These symptoms were succeeded 
by a fever; during the continuance of which, considerable pain 
was felt in the region of the abdomen, particularly about the left 
hypochondrium; and, in a few days after the abatement of the 
fever, symptoms of jaundice appeared. The tunica conjunétiva 
of the eye, and the whole surface of the body became of a very 
deep yellow colour; the stools were of a clay-like appearance, and 
the urine was very much impregnated with bile, depositing at 
times a considerable sediment. ‘Phere was a sense of pain and 
stricture about the pracordia, accompanied with a considerable 
degree of tension of the abdomen: and the pain in the left hypo- 
chondrium frequently returned. The breathing was sometimes very 
much affeéted: the heat of the skin was increased and seconded 
by a desquamation of the cuticle, and such 2 degree of itching a: 
proved very troublesome. The state of the pulse was not much 
affected at any stage of the disease. These symptoms continued 
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for several months, attended with great languor and de bility, an 
indisposition to motion, together with considerable anxiety of 
mind. 

** Asin the course of the disease a variety of symptoms occurred, 
so different medicines were employed, according to the ditterent 
circumstances of the case. The bowels were kept open by aloes, 
rhubarb, and soap. Ditferent bitters were employed: gentian and 
columbo were frequently used. Myrrh and steei were taken with 
a view to their tonic effect, and for the mitigation of pain, opium 
w as } sepeatediy administered. 

Calomel was frequently used, but the state of the bowels 
sometimes rendering the use of it improper, mercurial frictions 
were substituted in its room. 

“ After the use of various medicines, without any important 
advantage being produced, the mtrous acid was taken in the quan- 
tity of a dram every day.. During the use of this medicine, the 

various sy mptoms gradually abated; the yellow colour of the eye 
and of the skin grew fainter; the tension of the abdomen dimi- 
nished; the pain and stricture about the praecordia abated; the 
strength gradually returned, and the appetite was much improved. 


No inconvenience arose to the stomach or bowels from the use of 


the acid, till after it had been taken for some weeks, when the 
patient felt a pain in his stomach; for the relicf of which he took 
a few grains of kali preparatum, and repeated the dose twice ar 
thrice in the course of the week. Whilst it was judged proper to 
mention this circumstance, it is equally necessary to observe, that 
the small quantity of the kali taken can hardly atfect the conclu- 
sion which may be drawn respecting the advantage of the nitrous 
acid in this instance. 

This report will probably bring to the recollection of the 
ied reader, the experiments of Mr. William Scott, of Bom- 
bay, and the conclusion which he draws concerning the effect of 
the nitrous acid on the resinous base. of the bile, and the resem- 
blance of the effects of this medicine to those which generally 


occur in the use of mercurials.”’ 





* VauaueELin has made an analysis of the emerald of Peru, in 
which he recognizes the new metallic substance discovered by him- 
self, in the red lead of Siberia. It is to this metal that the eme- 
rald owes its green colour. Vauquelin designs to repeat his 
analysis, to determine, with greater precision, the exact proportion 


of the several component parts.” 


‘¢ Professor Lampadius has made several very interesting expe- 
riments to ascertain the combustibility of the diamond. This 
stone being laid upon red-hot coal, and exposed to the effects of 
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vital air, was totally decompounded without leaving the smallest 
particle. As soon asthe diamond had attained toa thorough glow, 
during which it was observed to swell, it began as obviously to 
decrease in size. All this time set exhaled trom it, til’, after 
the expiration of five minutes, it totally disappeared. ‘That this 
was not the effect of mere wwapenntion but that actual combustion 
took place is demonstrated by the circumstance, that as soon as the 
diamond was brought to a thorough white glow, it continued to 
burn of its own accord, and became paler when the coa! discovered 
a visible flame, and was not cooled by the torrent of vital air.” 





“* A very valuable treatise on metallic irritability, involving a 


discovery which pares es to prove highly beneficial to the interests 
of humanity, has been lately published in German, by C. C. 
Creve, Prote ssor of Medicine at Mayence. M. Creve maintains, 
from a number of experiments made on the corp: es of persons just 
deceased, as well as on animal bodies, that the symptoms of putre- 
faélion do not constitute an infallible evidence of the aétual death 
of the individual; and that the application of the principle of 
metallic irritability will, in all cases, establish the fact of life or 
death beyond the possibility of mistake. By this means, the dan- 
ger of frémature inhumation may be effectual ly obviated. The 
work is accompanied with appropriate and illustrative plates.” 





“Mr. Fabroni has discovered, that a juice expressed from the 
leaves of the socotorine aloe yields, by simple exposure to the air, 
a very deep and lively violet-purple dye, which is not acted upon 
by acids, alkalies, or oxygen gas. He thinks it m ay be highly 
useful in forming a pigment for miniature painting; and als $0, dis- 
solved in water, for dying silk, which it will effect without 1 he use 
of a mordant. Though “this aloe is a native of a tropical climate, 
it is s apposed that it might be readily cultivated in the south ot 


Italy.” 


“ The new metal titanium, discovered by Professor Klaproth, has 
been since examined by several able chemists.. Professor Lampa- 
dius, of Freiberg, has effected the analysis of the titanite of lime, 
by means of borax and common glass; i it was, however, only re- 
duced into metallic leaves of a darkish copper colour. [t appears 
to have a strong afhinity with oxygen, being immediately converted 
into a white oxyd, and afterwards into a globule of biue glass, on 
heated charcoal, by means of vital air. A more complete reduc- 
tion of this metallic substance has been effeéted by Protessor Klap- 
roth and Mr. Hecht, jun. direétors to the laboratory of the mining 
department at Paris; both of whom obtained a reguius of a gold 
colour.” 
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“ French Aérostation. 

“ Citizen Garner has ascended in his balloon for the ninth time, 
in the last two of which he has been accompanied by a young lady 
of the name of Celestina Henry. They made the park of Mous- 
seaux (the villa of ihe late duke of Orleans) the place of depar- 
ture. The account this aéronaut gives of the incidents which oc- 
curred in his several voyages to the upper regions, contains a great 
deal of novel and interesting information. His highest point of 
ascension he judges to have been three thousand toises, or six 
thousand yards, equal! to almost three miles and a half. Of this 
fact, however, he could not be very exact, as the preceding day 
he had the misfortune to break his barometer on descending at 
Eganville. But he judges by the quantity of ballast he threw out, 
by the dilatation of the balloon, by the whistling noise of the gas as 
he let it escape through the tube, but, above all, by the extreme 
cold he felt, and especially by the great numbness of his fingers. 
In passing through the different currents of air, or rather from one 
current to another, the machine was sometimes whirled round, 
and once the balloon revolved upen its own axis. In his second 
voyage with the lady he landed ber on the Plaine de Dugny, and 
ascended again by himself, with a view to find a current of wind 
fair for the metropolis, above that which blew near the earth in 
a contrary direction. Jt was in this attempt that he crossed the 
river Seine three times, and passed through three beds of clouds 
without finding the current which was to carry him back to Paris. 
He presumes he attained the excessive height before mentioned, 
and believes it to be the maximum of elevatioi consistent with 
the preservation of the adventurer. In the direétion of north- 
east, he says his eyes first beheld the rising of the sun, for it was 
between four and five o’clock in the morning, on the 24th of 

uly. This sight he represents as most brilliant and majestic. 

hough the sun’s rays tempered the vast coldness of the air in 
his ascent, yet, when at the highest, he describes it as absolutely 
insupportable. ‘This is the moment, he remarks, that the aéro- 
naut should preserve his sany freid, and call up all his courage, 
not so much for the purpose of bravi ing the aspect of the immense 
abyss below, as to surmount the indispositions he may experience, 
and which he calls indefinable ; among other distressing sensations, 
2 tingling in the ears, a vomiting, an accelerated impetus of the 
blood, with an inflation of the arteries from such increased circu- 
lation. He finished this expedition at six o’clock the same morn- 
ing, on the plains of Sempigny, on the borders of the river Oise, 
at twenty leagues trom the place where he set ovt, which run he 
had made in an hour and three quarters. He concludes his own ac- 
count of the vovage, and the probable utility of the further culti- 
vation of the science of aérostation, by signifying that a dispatch 
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might be carried to Holland in eight hours, in a balloon, with ad- 
vice from the Direétory for the sailing of the Dutch fleet out of 
the Texel.” 


“ Mr. Socoioff, of Petersburgh, has repeated Dr. Franklin’s ex- 
periments on recovering flies drowned in spirituous liquors. He 
found, that when these insects had been apparently dead for a 
quarter of an hour in spirit of wine, they were speedily recovered 
by covering them with warm ashes. Beetles and spiders were re- 
stored to life in like manner.” 

** A species of fluor-spar has been discovered in Nertschinck, ex- 
ternally very similar to the common violet coloured fluor, but 
differing from ail others in this particular; that, when heated to 
a considerable degree, it assumes a beautiful emerald hue, which 
it loses when cold, and recovers on being again heated. It has 
undergone some experiments by Prince Gallitzin and M. Von 
Veltheim, direétor of the mines, and a satisfactory analysis may 
soon be expected from the known accuracy and abilities of Pro- 
fessor Klaproth.” 


“ The celebrated Professor Spallanzani, having ovserved that cer- 
tain species of bats appeared to be able to direct their flight in a 
room perfeétly dark as well as in the light, has made several truly 
barbarous experiments on this subject, He began by pasting up 
the eyelids of these animals, after which, when let loose, they 
flew about the room in the same manner as if their eyes were 
open. Not content with this experiment, he had recourse to the 
cruel expedient of destroying their eyes entirely; and even after 
this operation they flew perfeétly well from one apartment to an- 
other, avoiding every obstacle; and when fatigued, suspended 
themselves against the walls in their usual nianner. These facts 
the learned professor has thought proper to explain, by supposing 
that they possess a new sense, unknown, apparently, to other ani- 
mals, but which enables these to direét their motions when de- 
prived of eye-sight. 

“ Mr. Jurine, of Geneva, has repeated many of these experiments 
with considerable accuracy. He extended several twigs of willow 
across a room, and let loose two bats, which, in their flight, pas- 
sed and repassed between these twigs, and always returned to the 
same resting place on the cornice of the room, He then blinded 
these bats by destroying their eyes, and on again turning them 
iwto the room, their flight was as perfect as betore. Afterwards, 

on turning loose one bat that saw, and another that was blind- 
ed, the latter followed the former in every part of its flight, a is- 


sing through all the openings between the twigs w ith as mue 
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tivity as its leader. Mr, J. however, found afterwards, that if the 
ears of a blinded bat were filled with pomatum, it was no longer 
able to ay steadily and with exactness.” 

(For the above information we are chiefly indebted to the 
fl yo ion) M mthly Mayazine for May, June, July and August 


ast. } 
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ae 
Diep, Sept. 16, 1798, I. B. ScaNDELLA, M. D. aged 28. 
The fate of this gentientan was, in a remarkable degree, to be 


lamented. He was a native of the Venetian State. His iamily 
were opulent and high in rank. He had received the best medical 
education, but had consecrated his faculties to the general improve- 
ment of science, and the benefit of mankind. 

Having resided for some time &t London in the capacity of 
Secretary to the Venetian Embassy, he conceived the design of 
visiting America. His country’s service no lor ager demandiug his 
attention, he pipers to gratily a liberal curiosity in surveying the 
principles and structure of a rising empire. 

He first arriv ed at Quebec, and thence took various journeys 

through the southern and western districts. His personal merits 
séctired him the esteem of the persons among Us, most eminent for 
their knowledge and talents. His candour and blameless deport- 
ment made him be regarded with peculiar tenderness by all who 
Knew him. His chief attention was direéted to agricultural im- 
provements and projects, justly conceiving that mankiad would 
derive most benefit from the perfeétion of this art. 

Having spent two years in this country, and accomplished the 
2 igre which brought him hither, he embarked for Europe in 
June, 1798. The vessel proving unfit for the voyage, he returned 
to Philadelphia, the port trom which he had set out. Shortly after 
he came to New-York, and engaged a passage in a packet which 
was speedily to sail from this harbour. . The detention of his bag- 
gage, which was daily expected from Philadelphia, occasioned 
him the loss of this opportunity. An epidemical disease had 
ineanwhile made its appearance in both citiés. Notwithstanding 
its greater progress and malignity in the latter city, his concern 
in tne welfare of a helpless family, whom his departure had de- 
prived of their only useful friend, induced him to return thither. 
After enduring the continual loss of rest, and exposing himself to 
the influence of an inflected atmosphere for ten days, he set out 
on his return to New-York. He had scarcely arrived before 
symptoms of disease appeared, which, on the sixth day termi- 
nated in death. 
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Sept. 19, 1798, Exrruu Htssarp Smits, physician, one of 
the Editors ot this.work; aged 27 years. He died a victim to the 
late destructive epidemic. There were few who perished during 
that calamitous season, whose fate excited more universal regret, 
and whose memory will be more fondly and permanently cherished. 
In his domestic relations, the knowledge of his excellence is neces- 
sarily confined to few; but by those few, his conduét as a son and 

a brother, will ever be regarded as a model of unblemished recti- 
tad Indetatigable in the promotion of the true interest of those 
allied to him, a casual observer would be disposed to imagine his 
whole attention to be absorbed by this objeét, and that he whose 
atfections were so ardent, and his mind so a¢tive for their good, had 
no leisure for the offices of friendship, and for the pursuit of generab 
happiness. To these valuable purposes, however, no one attended. 
with more zeal and assiduity. To those who were biessed with his 
friendship, and the number was by no means small, his attachment 
was unwavering, and his efforts for their benefit without remission. 
To the cause ot general happiness, he devoted his abilities with no 
less zeal. 

He was a native of Lichfield in Conneéticut. The rudiments 

of knowledge were imbibed at this place. He entered the college 
of New-Haven at the early age of eleven. Here he gave proois 
of intellectual energies and attainments, usually deemed incom- 
patible with so immature an age. His education was completed 
under the care of the Rev. Timothy Dwight, who kept a school 
of considerable repute at Greenfield. He was admitied into this 
seminary at the age of fitteen, and leit it two years after. 
_ He then returned to Lichfield and commenced the study of 
medicine under the direction of his father. In the year 1791 he 
irrived in Philadelphia, and attended the medical lectures that are 
annually delivered in that city. In the succeeding vear, he took 
up iis abode, as a practitioner of physic; at Wetherstield in Con- 
necticut. Fis iding little employment in this place for any but his 
social and mora! virtues, he repaired, in the autumn of 1793, to 
New-York, where he remained til the time of his death. 

His talents could not otherwise than slowly surmount the ob- 
tacles which were thrown in the way of his proiessional success 
by his youth, and by the want of patronage and support. His 
leisure, however, he devoted to the best purposes. Besides hjs 
medical pursuits, he cultivated, with zeal and success, almost every 
branch of literature. He was early distinguished by his attach 
ment to the Muses, which is attested by a great number of juvenile 
compositions. These have found their way, in different forms, to 
the world, and manifest a vigour of imagination and stvle, which, 
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with the advantages of age and experience, would have rendered 
him an honour to his country. 

As a physician, his loss is irreparable. He had explored, at his 
early age, an extent of medical learning, for which the longest 
lives are seldom found sufficient. His dilige nce and activity, his 
ardour and perseverance, knew no common bounds. The love of 
science and the impulse of philanthropy dire¢ted his whole profes- 
sional career, and left little room for the calculations of emolument. 
He had formed vast designs of medical improvement, which em- 
braced the whole family ‘of mankind, were animated by the sou} 
of benevolence, and aspired after every object of a liberal and 
dignified ambition. He was ripe for the highest honours of his 
profession ; his merits were every day becoming more conspicu- 
ous, and nothing but his premature fate deprived him of that ex- 
traordinary degree of public confidence which awaited a longer 
continuance of his life. - 

In 1796 the corporation of the New-York Hospital appointed 
him one of the physicians of that charnty. The zeal and assiduity 
with which he discharged the duties of his office afforded the 
strongest proofs of humanity, disinterestedness and public spirit. 

His writings, already published, incessantly awaken regret, that 
the number of them is not greater. They will long do honour to 
his memory. ‘They display singular diligence and acuteness o! 
research, the talents of accurate and extensive observation, great 
force and precision of reasoning, and the range of a vigorous and 
comprehensive mind, 

Though sunk into the shades of inaétion and silence, his exam- 
ple cannot cease to offer jinstruétion, nor fail to attract imitation. 
His plans for the alleviation of human misery and the advance- 
ment of human happiness, though deprived of their author and 
supporter, Ww ill not entirely perish. No virtuous effort is lost: 
no portrait of excellence is ‘exhibited in vain. 

Of this work he was one of the most zealous founders, one of 
the most aétive and ardent promoters. In the establishment of it 
he had fondly anticipated the diffusion of useful knowledge, the 
improvement of medicine, and the advancement of the interest and 
welfare of mankind. Long, very long, will the Medical Reposi- 
tory have reason to deplore. the fatal stroke which terminated hi 
labours, and extinguished the dene of his future services. 





The following Phy ciahs also died 1 of the late prbieiliag Sic “wen is 
this City. 
Doétors Varick, Dingley, Jones (late from England), Hathaway, 
Young, Milligan, ‘Andrews, Tredwell, Hicks and Brooks, 
In Philadelphia, Doétors Sayre, Cooper and Biglow. 
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APPENDIX. 





DOMESTIC. 
a 
ARTICLE I. 


On the Nature of Septic Gases; with an Examination of the Experts 
ments made in Pran ¢ and England, to destroy Contagion, by Fu- 
migation with Marine and Nitrous Acids ; bei ing a Comment t on the 
P. widicarion of |. CARMICHAEL SMYT m, M. D. Jo which are 
added, some Remarks on Nitrous Acid, and the Use of it in Syphilis. 
in a Letter from Mr. Mitcutir. to Mr. Joun Macrean, Pro- 

Sessor of Chemistry in the College of New- Jersey, dated New- York, 
August 6, 1799. 


N looking over my file of unanswered letters, I find that I 
have not yet made any reply to yours, from Princeton, of 

the 234 of June last.—Be pleased to accept my thanks for the ex- 
traét of SENNEBIER’s experiments on the absorption of vital air 
by charcoal, in the ordinary degree of atmospherical temperature. 
—If 1 mistake not, you have a demand on me for something re- 
a pestilential fluids; this, as far as 1am able, I shall now 

atisfv. 

Although the phosphoric acid, and the several phosphats of 
soda, lime, and ammoniac, have a considerable influence on the 
animal composition, yet, the cafital difference of animal sub- 
stances from vegetable, and every other, depends upon the pre- 
sence and operation ef one principle, which is septon (azote.) 
This is so remarkably the fact, that it might almost be said, the 
addition of septon to vegetable bodies would be sufficient to change 
them into animal froduéis. And hence the seftic (nitric) acid so 
eminently characterizes animal decomposition. 

It seems to be an established fact, (Fourcroi, Fundamental 
Truths, &c. p. 187.) that in that destruction of animal substances 
called putrefaction, nitric (septic) acid is generated, which escapes 
with the other fluids formed during the same process, into the atmos- 
phere, and proportionally diminishes the quantity of animal matter ; 

hat animal matter contributes eminently, in artificial nitre-pits, to 
the produétion of the nitric acid ; and that a certain portion of water 
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s necessary for this putrid decomposition, as it furnishes a quan- 
fity of oxygene necessary to be combined with the azote (septon) 
for the composition of the septic (nitric) acid. 

This septic acid, so formed, possesses caustic qualities, very 
readily yields to combustible bodies a portion of its oxygene, and 
in proportion to the quantity it parts with, becomes nitrous (sep- 
tous) acid, nitrous (septic) g gas, or nitrous (septous) oxyd. It is 
know n to turn animal substances yellow, to decompose ammoniac (Vv 0- 
Jatile alkali,) and to strike a reddish colour with the acid of human 
calculus (lithic.) 

If these produéts are among the most common and active 
afforded by putrefaction, it is well worth the while to estimate 
what conneétion they have with sickly countries and seasons.— 
I shall take an example from Asia, because the facts are before 
me, which may, andatis 5 mutandis, apply to any other part of the 
world. 

U ahealiy exhalations proceeding from the earth denuded after 
the subsic ling of the Euphrates, are annually felt at Bussorah, a 
Jarge trading town, situated about forty miles north-west of the 
Persian gull, between the river and the desert. About a century 
ago it was almost depopulated by death and desertion. Another 
very severe visitation happened in 1773; and yet another alarm- 
ing one in 1780. The distance between this place and Bagdat is 
about two hundred and fifty miles. The country along the river 
is remarkably flat and low, and intersected witlr canals after the 
manner of Holland. It is rich and fertile, the meadows being 
very luxuriant, and affording pasture for great herds of cattle. 
The level desert, covered for m anv miles with a saline incrusta- 

sion, reaches on the Arabian side to the gates of Bussorah; and the 
water left by the decreasing Euphrates on this desert, and the 
country above and below, has alu ays been considered as the chiet 
cause of the pestilential dis stempers prevalent thereabout. Innu- 
merable dead bodies of animals, in and about the city, contribute 
to render the air highly malignant and noxious; and there it was 
the sickness prevailed with the greatest mortality. But it is not 
confined to the country there: about, for it has been known to ex- 
tend from twenty miles below Bussorah, up the Euphrates to Bag- 
dat, and thence along the Tigris to Assyria and Diarbekir, limit- 
ing itself however to a bpace of no great width on each side the 
rivers. (Tyan sqctions of a Society, &e. Pp. 55, and seq.) The 
septic vapours rising from the animal substances rotting near the 
surface of the earth, are properiy enumerated by the inhabitants 
among the leading causes of those several visitations. This opinion 
is supported by the luxuriancy of vegetation and the fertility 0: 


much of the adjoini ng soi il; and will be further corroborated, if, 


pon more diligent inquiry, it shall turn out (though this is in 
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gnaterial to tie argument) that the sa/t in the neighbourhood of 
Bussorah, or any part of it, is the seftite of /ot-ash (nitre.) 

Although this septic (nitric) acid gas is so frequent and plentiful 
a product of putrelaction, philosophers have a long time main- 
tained, that a/kalescency in a particular manner characterized the 
putrefactive process, and that ammoniac was its most abundagt re- 
sult. As far as 1 can judge, this idea rests more upon belief chan 
wpon conviction; yet it has so long had the countenance of re- 
spectable authorities, and passed current for truth on the assertion 
of most writers who seem to have borrowed the sentiment from 
one another, that it must look like hardihood in me to call it ia 
uur stl 

Aimmoniac indeed is afforded largely by animal substances; but 
its prod iction trom hartshorn, &c. as well as from pit-coal and 
soot, is always effec ed by a much higher ck gree of heat than is 
applied to such substances when e¢ xposed on the earth’s surface to 
the warmest days of summer. It is produced in a range of heat 
high enough to destroy nitric (septic) acid, and this is far greater 
than the human body is ever exposed to, Heat, equal to that of 
fuel burning on a hearth or in an oven, destroysypestilential (sep- 
tic) vapours; because, in that temperature, the oxygerfe of the 
septic compounds is attracted by the flaming fuel, and then the 
septon (azote) combines with hydrogene to form volatile alkali in 
the chimney.—I do not deny the possibility of its formation dur- 
ing common putrefaction; but I own I am unacquainted with 
sufficient proof of its being produced, under such circumstances, 

éither very frequent! ly, or abund antly. In maintaining, therefore, 
that ammoniac is so exceedingly plentiful a product of ordina 
putrefaction, I cannot help thinking the modern philosophers, 
out of respect to great and eminent name: » have been less guide d 
by rigid experiment than governcd by the argumentum ad vere- 
cundiam. 

Or, if it should be admitted, for argument sake, that volati'e 
alkali is so abundantly evolved as is contended, then, according to 
the law of chemical affinities, its causticity would be instantly 
destroyed by combination with carbonic acid, or it would be 
racted by water, and be very easy of detection, or be neutr: lized 
or decom jpounded by the septic . ‘nitric) acid; in either of which 
cases, it would be utterly incapacitated to float at large through the 
air, and be the cause or vehicle of epidemic distem pers. 

After all this, is it not a little surprising, that notions about the 
alkaline nature of contagion should still be uppermost in’ men’s 
minds ? Notwithstanding the difficulties with which the subject 
is entangled, they continued to believe and declare that ammoniacal 
gas, or something of which it is an ingredient, imparts, in times 
of pestilence, its venomous quality to the air. Their heads have 
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been so possessed by this persuasic ny that fumigations with acrd# 


vapours have been considered, time immemorial, and es spec ially of 


late, the great correctors or destroyers of contagion. ‘To ettect 
this, the most recent and approved practice is, to let loose the 
fuines of the nitrous, marine and sulphuric acids into the infeéted 
placep that they may attach themselves to the contagious atoms, 
and neutralize or decompose them. 
Upon this principle it was that so circumspect and considerate 
aman as Guyton pE Morveavx recommended to the physi- 
cians of France, and to the Committee of Public Health, to purify 
hospitals with the steams of muriatic acid, as being equally effica- 
cious with the sulphuric vapours, and more volatile, diffusible and 
penetrating. Upon examining that gentleman’s proceedings in 
773, to purify the cathedral of Dijon, which had become very 
highly infeéted, I can find nothing accomplished, which evacua- 
a ventilation and ‘ careful p ur ific ation would not have done equally 
well without the acid fumes. (Instructions sur les Moyens d’En- 
tretenir la Salubrite, &c.) In this traét he recommends the acid 
gas as very weil adapted to neutralize the putrid alkaline air (gaz 
ammoniacaux putrides) continually exhaling from the privies. 
Nor do I find any thing more conclusive in favour of the pecu- 
liar advantage said to attend the defiagration of ni te, with an iron 
heater, as practised by J. Carmicnaes. Smyrn, in 1780, in the 
jatl and hospital of Winchester, where the Spanish prisoners were 
dying off very rapidly, by reason of the hardships they underwent 
during their captivity. Does it not appear to you, that venti/ation 
and washing of “the buildings, bathing, and walking out for the pri- 
soners. removal of dirty beds and clothes, and clean supplies of both, 
exhosure of the hammocks to the ofien sun- thine, butter medical and chi- 


rurgical attendance, Sc. for all these things were observed, are 
sufficient to lessen contagion, independent of the vapours emitted 
jrom a little salt-petre? (Smyva on the Jail Distemper, &c. p. 


56, and seq.) If, after the well-directed means employed, both 
by Morveavux and Smyrs, to purify the buildings of Dijon and 
Winchester, they had, ins stead of fumigating with marine and 
nitrous acid gases, opened their snufi-boxes, and dispersed the 
pows der of tobacco through the air of the apartments, they would 
have destroyed full as much contagion. 

Since the Winchester experiment, which had been laying dor- 
mant for fifteen years, the lords of the British admiralty had a trial 
nade i ~s the latter part of the year 1795, on board the Union hos- 
pital ship, with the vapours emitted by salt- ~petre, w hen under de- 
composition, by means of the sulphuric acid. (Smy7n’s Letter 
to Eart Spencer, &c.) The relator gives a most flattering ac- 
count of the success of the experiment, which was conduéted in 
the presence of the sick, who were made to breathe, for some 


fe 
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time, the airs extricated from the nitre, while the ship’s ports and 
scuttles were intentionally closed up to confine the medic.ted 
steams. ‘These, when extricated from earthen pipkins and tea- 
cups, as Mr. Kere has very well observed, do not consist merely 
of highly oxygenated (nittic) septic vapour, but of a large quan- 
tity of pure respirable air, at the rate (Chaptal, Article Nitrate of 
Pot-ash) of twelve thousand cubic inches of oxygene gas for every 
pound of the salt, which may be breathed with safety, and is very 
unlike tke suffocating steams evolved during metallic dissolutions. 
The good done was derived from she vita/ air thus afforded the 
sick, stowed away between decks, and from Mr. Bassaw, the 
surgeon’s care, in having the dirty lin nen immediately immersed in eld 
water on deck, and rins ed out be of ore it was carried to the wash-housey 
in fraying due attention to cleanliness and ventilation, and in havi 
seven noisome privies ¢ emoved from the inside of the lower deck, aa 
hwo from the inside of the middle deck, to the out side of the shia. Bene- 
ficial as this trial is said to have been, I cannot refrain from think- 
ing, that if the same things had been attended to, excepting the 
septic (nitric) acid gas, the advantage experienced by the sick 
would have been yet more considerable, saving only the rendering 
the nostrils less susceptible of odours. Never was any thing more 
radically wrong than these proceedings. * 

Of a similar nature are the experiments made in December 
1795, by Mr. Menzies, in fumigating the Russian ships at Sheers 
ness. (Mewnzres’ Report, &c.) 

His Britannic Majesty’s physician extraordinary will proba! ily 
think me very incredulous, in withholding my assent from testi- 
mony, which, in his estimation, proves the power of mineral acids, 
particularly the muriatice and nitrous, to destroy contagion, * be- 


* This opinion is fince amply confirmed. Dr. ‘Trotter, phyfician to lord 
Howe's fleet, has entered a formal complaint againft fumigations with nitrous 
acid gas; affirming that “ Dr. Smyth’s preventative is the very fubftance 
“ that every intelligent officer is hourly employed to drive from the decks 
“ of his Majefty’s thips.” As to the experiment on board the Union hof- 
pital fhip, he fays there is a deception from firft to lait in the bufinefs. 
Mefirs. Blair and Blane, the commitlioners for fick and wounded fcamen, 
to whom Trotter’s proteft was referred, admit the noxious quality of this 
gas in its concentrated ftate, though in a diffufed and dilute form, it does 
appear the fumes produced any confiderable inconvenitnce. They allow, how 
ever, that the mortality among the Ruffians, and the fick at Deal, delist 
the ufual modes of prevention were practifed, was lefs than in the Union 
where the nitrous fumigation was oh reer In preference to this vapour, 
they recommend imoking with fire and brimfene: Since the contagion is 
found to progreis, notwithitanding all the care and perfeverance in the fumi- 
gating procefs, it may not only the pod be inferred that nitrous vapour is preju- 
dicial, but that the whole of thefe boafted experi sey rroburate moft pow- 
erfully the doctrine of fepton. Sce Trotter's Med. ‘Nautic. p. 320—248. 
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“ yond the cavils of scepticism itself.” He cannot prove the s- 
trous to be a mineral acid, but she can easily satisfy himself of 
aumal origin, during the putrefactive process, ot which it is one 
of the most commnon,; abundant and mischievous produéts:* As 
much as [ applaud Dr. SmMytH’s humane exertions, and admire 
his zeal in this business, I stiil am obliged to differ from him as 
to the nature of contagion, and the means of fixing and decom- 
posing it; and, as much as ] doubt the possibility of destroying it 
by the means recommended, it pleases me to find Dr. Beppogs 
rebuking Mr. Dunpas, (Essay on the Public Merits of Mr. Pirt, 
p- 12 and 13.) for not having ‘direéted trials to be made with those 
acid vapours in the British islands, fleets, and armies, where 
pe: tilence cuts down more of their soldiers and seamen than the 
sword of the enemy. 

The wrong opinion prevalent concerning the nature of conta- 
gious exhalations has thus; you see, given rise to wrong practice, 
in the attempts made to destroy them. Mankind have ever acted 
as if the putre faction of one body had a spreading or assimilating 
power, to make other things in its neighb ourhood putrefy. They 
have not considered as fully-as they ought, that, after putrefaction 
is past, and even during its progress, the vapours produced are, 
with reference to inanimate substances at least, highly antijutre- 
scent. For instance, fixed air, so copiously extricated at such 
times, has just the reverse of a putrescent operation; and the 
same is true of septic (nitric) acid, and volatile alkali. Indeed, 
whatever the prevailing notion on this head may be, it is impossi- 
ble that substances which have undergone putrefaction should stilk 
be putrid: as we!l might it be said, that bodies which have under- 
gone combustion are yet a burning. Both the one and the other 
of these processes resolve the complex struéture of plants and 
animals into new and simpler combinations of elementary parti- 
cles; and to say, that the products of putrefaction goursas a Dasa 
to futrefy every thing near them, has just -as much sense and pro- 
priety in it, as to athrm, that the products of inflammatic on must 
always have a tendency to inflame any thing they touch. The fact 
is, that substances which have vent the fre are ‘ncombustidle 
afterwards; and matters, which have undergone putrefa¢ tion, are 
thenceforward Fe utrescent. Pestilential fluids being thus the 
offspring of a seftic process, thence derive their name and title; 
but t they are antiseftic in their effects, and undermine health, and 


* In addition to the authorities I have heretofore cited to this point, i* 
may not be amifs to refer this gentleman to ErxteBen’s Anfang {yriinde der 
Chemie, publithed at Gotrengen in 1775. ‘That author exprefsly ranks this 
acid among the products of animal and vegetable putrefaction. ($ 189. 
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take away life, by impeding respiration, interfering with digestion, 
mingling themselves with the blood, stimulating the «cart exces- 
sively, &c. aud not by any operation on the living body, re- 
sembling the vulgar notion of putrescency. 

If these views of this subjeét are right, then it should follow, 
that substances which have undergone the putretactive process 
would be preventives of puirefaction in dead animal matter. This 
is found to be really the case. In the seventh chapter of ALex- 

NDER’s Exjerimental Inquiry, (p. 62, and seq.) concerning the 
causes that have been generally said to produce putrid diseases, it 
is proved, that the most westy and offensive water from ditches, 
puddies and sewers, possessed a power of preserving beef and mut- 
ton from putrefaction much longer than fure water. This was 
found to be true of the water of the Nerth-Loch, the ditches in 
the meadows, and the drainings from the Caz nougate Ot Edinbu UrZD, 
and of the water of Sv. Jane ’s Park and Fleet- Ditch i in London ; 
waters which nobody who has observed whence they were taken, 
will doubt of cont aining putrid matter enough to render them fit 
subjects for these experiments! Raw meats put to maceratc in 
these liquids, and hung in their vapour, were universally found 
by far less liable to putrefaction than when exposed to common 
air and common water. 

Yet this author fell into the prevailing mistake, as to the inter- 
pretation and application of his own experiments. For as the 
fects of putrid water and its exhalations were antiseptic upon flesh, 
he concluded that such antiseptic substances could not be the cause 
of what are called pe intermittents, dy senterics, &c. &c. 


But ALEXANDER had not learned that the term “ putrid’? was 
very unhaj pily chosen, and mos ane ically applied, to de- 
signate diseases; nor that the distempers called by that name were 


truly caused by the external and s Tesaeeal operation of an exceed- 
ingly pow erful antiseptic. 

is it not passing strange, that, after all this, ace ulter Cron- 
sTEDT’s declaration that it is one of the characteristics of the ni- 
tric acid (t Mineralogy, p. 287.) to “act very seneniall on all 
66 * animal and vegetable substances,” that it should ever have been 
thought of as a dest royer of infeGtion, and not a destroyer of hie? 

Wi ith many good wishes for your welfare, believe me to be 


truly yours, 


OAMUEL L. MITCH! 
1 aa Pre SY Fee 
Professor MacLean, Princeton. 
4 RB. 2 } . leann neartican with « wiew , 
Yet this has been proposed and prac sea with a view to 


overcome co ntagion when lurking in the living body, as well a 


when fieating in the air. The public has been irequentiv ad- 
ressedl of late on the st C of nitric acid EMpMoved as a remedy 
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in relieving dud curing the venereal disease, and in bettering the 
state of the  ystitution in sundry other compiaints. It is cried up as 
amuch moi’ efiicacious remedy than quick-silver, and as likely to 
supplant prescriptions of which that metal constitutes a part, en- 
tirely. “The declarations in favour of opium as a sovereign re- 
medy for syphilis, were not more positive in New-York, towards 
the close of the yvolutionary war, among some of the pliysicians 
and surgeons of the British garrison, than the assertions appear to 
be at this time among some of their medical managers of hospitals 
in the East-Indies aud in England, in favour of the nitric acid. 
But opium, like sarsaparilla, gu: 2icum, lobelia, and mercury, often 
disappointed the expec ‘tations of its prescribers, and has long since 
declined in ifs repittation as a specific. What good the thing they 
call nitric acid is capable of doing, and how long it will coutinue 
to work wonderlul cures, time and ex} erience must determine 
They who recommend it most warmly, already candidly allow, 
tuat in a nember of instances, it has unaccountably failed. 
fn all cases whatever, it is highly necessary to have a precise 

notion of every thing to which we give a name. Unless this is 
duly attended to, uncertainty and error will insinuate themselves 
into all our reasoning. We shail be diverted from the plain path 
of faét, and be constantly deluded by the phantom of words. I 
have bad occasion, in former discussions, to shew how deeply man- 
kind had been deceived by adopting improper terms on the sub- 
jects of Autrefacdion, inflammation, and fever. I find it necessary, at 
this time, to p oint out oine mistakes arising from the contounding 
several distinct things under the names of aitrous or nitric acid. 

In every instance where I have spoken of the nitrous or nitric 
id, or what in the reformed Nomenclature is denominated sep- 


} 
ary 
at 1d, 


tous and septic acid, IL meant a mere chemical union of septon 
(azote) with oxygene, diluted with more or less of water, and exist- 
ing in a liquid or aériforin state, as happens in and about corrupt- 
ing masses of organized substances wherein the acid of putrefac- 
tion is formed. The etiluvium Irom this particular produdt, i 

what I have constdered to be the very matter of pestilential air. 
But beeause this fluid and the gas into which it may be evaporated, 
sometimes meet with pot -ash and form the salt called nitre, the 
acid has been most illogicallv designated by ap} vellations derived 
from that compound sai. What t J understand b y the septic acid 
is a production which has never been united with pot-ash at all, 
nor been changed from its original constitution by admixture wit! 
other acids or substances dur ing the process of separation from 
that alkuline basis. ‘The acid separated by art from the fixed 
a reg alkali, bas been incautiously supposed to be the same 
tory of nature. By considering 


thich is fabricated in Cink lab 


, 
with Minuleness tire operauow lor o! aining the nitrous and nitric 
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acids, and the single, double, and compound aqua fortis of the shops 
and of commerce, it will instantly appear that pure septic (nitric) 
ucid is very rarely procured, and that from the very nature of the 
process, must be adulterated with some fore ign ingredien ft. 

What tricks may be played by wading chemists in the prepara- 
tion of this. acid, J pretend not to know. From parcels of it 
bought by m; self for expe riments, I can declare it to be frequently 
vitiated in so considerable a degree, as to be totally unfit for almost 
the commonest use. It certainly acquires no purity by passing 
through the hands of apothecaries and druggists. The trauds and 
imp sitions constantly practised by the dealers in drugs and medi- 
INES, who in America are under no controul from inspection by 
public authority, are dismal and shocking; and the persons who 
swallow the com 20 itions made of such vile materials, must abide 
by the consequences, 

But supposing the manufacturer to be scrupulously exact in 
preparing the nitrous acid according to ihe most approved receipts, 
and the wholesale trader and retail dealer to keep it with the 
utmost care afterwards, even the acid obtained by most of the pro- 
cesses is and must be very different fron: the original and genuine 
acid of putreiaction: 

For exam ple; the College of Physicians of Edinburgh direct the 
nitrous acid to be prepared by pouring a pound of sulphuric acid 
upon two pounds of purified salt-petre in a glass-retort, and dis- 
tilting in a sand-heat, gradually increased until the iron-sand pot 
ve comes obscurely red- “hot. he London College order the pro- 

ess to be conduéted in nearly the same way, w ithout deviat ing in 
ie material circumstance. And these sem to be but re petitions 
of the method pursued long ago by Giavueer in Holland, and 


followed by the Dutch artists to the present time. In performing 


these operations, there is generally a surplusage of sulphuric acid, 
which bein g not neutralized by the pot-ash, rises in vapour, and 
passes Over into the receiver with the nitrous. Thus tie nitrous 
acid of Scotch, English and Dutch prepara tion Is, in reality, not 
the pure mate rial, but atrue ‘nitro-vitriolic) SUPAUFeO-sSepLic ac id. 
What js true of the nitrous acid is more strongly applicable to 
agua fortis, in the making of which, as colcothar and sulphate of 
iron (copperas) are employed, there is a necessity for a more vio- 
lent heat than in the before-mentioned processes; whereby the 
acid produced is exceedingly impure, and indeed acknowledged to 
Le unfit for pharmaceutical purposes. So much dyes the sulphur 
predominate, that like the former, only in a more considerabie 
degree, this is a sulphureo-se puc acid, wherein oxygene is united 
to a double basis of sulphur and septon (azote). And such ts the 
disposition of the two acids to combine dur ing the operation, that 


th } fists 


how carefully socver the nitre is purified, and how skilfully 
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soever the distillation is performed, the nitric acid procured 
will always be charged = more or less of the sulphuric; 
and vice versd, when nitre is employed in manufactories of sul- 
phuric acid to assist the combustion of the brinistone, the sul- 
phuric acid is always mingled with a portion of the nitrous. 
UL pon suc h mixtures of acids are our e xperiments ge merally made! 

Such is the composition of the greater part of the sul lphuric and 
nitric acids prescribed for the sick! And upon such a frail and 
sandy foundation, have men undertaken to reason and philoso- 
phize! The fallacy of deductions from such pret mises, if intended 
to refer to pure sul; phuric or * ire nitrous acid, is obvious enough 
to strike the attention of an ty boy who can read his dispensatory. 

How many of the experiments published have been made with 
pure nitric acid does not appear. But as the acid, from the ac- 
counts of the experimenters themselves, appears to be prepared by 
the common processes, there can be no doubt, that the unmixed 
and unadulterated nitric acid has never yet been prescribed. In 
the forms in which the substance called by that name has been ad- 
ministered, its peculiar activity and poignancy have been biuated 
by its combination with brimstone or sometliing else. 

" All chemical union implies a change of qualities in the sub- 
stances combined. The combination of the unknown basis oj 
the muuriatic acid w with the uitrous, in compound aqua fortis and in 

aqua regia, imparts to those preparations a variety of new_pro- 
petties. Alkohol does the like in the dulcified spirit of nitre. 

And shall the union of sulphur with septous (nit rous) acid not 
work a sensible change in its affinities and attractions? 

The reader of the cases reported by Messrs, Scott, Baynton, and 
Hammick, is the teSexé to consider that the pure and genuine septic 
acid, as afforded by nature in putrefactive processes, has never been 
prescribed by them to their patients. Whatever of good or harm 
has been done by them when they administered their acids, in 
venereal cases, is the effeét of the nitrous acid combined with more 
or less of the sulphuric or muriatic acid, or perhaps with beth. 
The nitro-muriatic, the nitro-sulphuric, and the nitro-sulphureo- 
muriatic acids, are the weapons they _ ve armed themselves with, 


to conquer the formidable power of : philis. 

The septic acid is more prone than any to act upon other sub- 
stances. Its attractions are more various and diversified. They 
embrace a far wider circle of objects.* So general are its aflini- 


ties, that in the course of ordinary occurrence there is scarcely 
y thing except silicious earth, upon which it does not operate, 

r once st-rneet eh PE aN Pe OT alee 
me of the things it meets with, as lime, clay, and alkalies, &c, 


* Kirwan (2 dp agree: of Mineralogy, p. 3.) believes it never has been 
found in a fr: te, except in charnels perhaps, ‘and privics. 
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seating t¢ eriticste - thheé ly i Aint sritralize 
necutrauize it entirely; others, as sulphur, aikot I, &c. neutralize 





it partially ; Others acvain, as fire, vegetation, &c. ae troy it Com- 
; 1 ' a , 6 ae 
pieteiy. Fro. is remark conte osition of almost every thing 
on earth to mo adi the acid « f putre action, i never can retain, 
for a io time, its native and primitive character, its cha- 
racteristic virulence exists Only near the place of its production, 
and that commonly but tor a short time. Almost every thine it 
touches in its progress through air, earth, and water, affeéts its 
constitution vt ry materialv, by adding sometalhg ta it, or de- 
ing it Syn so nethi ing From the vast mper and strength of 
its attr 1ons, it i almost impossibl to procure it artinheiatty, in 
tne preci e forms in which putretaction and lightning engender it 
, 


ind nappy for the animated part of the creation i is, that its pes- 
Vr. 


tilent vapours may be checked, blunted, and counteracted in so 
many ways. In surveying the politics cf nature, I observe scarcely 
any instance where the means seem adapted to the end with more 
consummate skill and masterly contrivance than in this 

One may thus comprehend how the nitric acid of trade and of 
the shops, which in truth is a nitro-sulphuric acid, may be taken 


into the mouth and stomach, not only without detriment, but 
oftentimes with benefit. The poison it contains, like the poison 
of the viper, small-pox, arsenic, and other poisons, is quelled 
by the ga stric juice, provided the quantitv swallowed be not too 
large, and by the other contents and the concoctive powers of 
stomach. Yet even here, notwiths tanding such clogs and restraints, 
the ferocity of its nature now and then breaks out, and soreness 
of the mouth and gums, sickness of the stomach, aripin ¥ pains 
of the belly, and mucous and bloody stools, are some of the teebler 
effects of its virulence. Nor is there more dithculty in under- 
standing, wherefore the nitro-sulpburcous vapours ef aqua fortis 
to which engravers in copper are exposed, do not affect their con 
stitutions, with the malignity peculiar to the almost unmixed sepnc 
acid efflavium issuing trom the abdomen ol putri/ying corps 
and oc cul ying the long-closed vaults wherein the v have laid. 

With such ‘interpretation as this ought every person to be in- 

tructed who reasons about the effects of that nitrous acid in me- 
dicine, engraving, silversmith’s work, dying, and the other art 

According to the kinds and numbers of things biended with 
septous acid, and the laxity or intenseness of their coherence, will 
its eflects upon living bodies and substances of al! sorts be modi- 
fied . Scarcely can any two parcels or samples of it be expected 
o have aétly the same composition, or to produce precisely 
dealt effe ‘ts. Every gradation of mixture produces a corres- 
pondent degree of variation in its operation; and every one of 
these, endless almost as thrv are, alters the criginal virulence ot 
the naked acid. 
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Is it easy to foretel what will happen to the prescribers of nitri 
acid in sy philis, There will be different results fragn their expe- 
riments. They will dispute and contradict one another. In ibe 
mean time, the fallacy of the whole matter will become apparent, 
and the nitric acid, like a number of other celebrated s specifics, 
gradually lose its ill; gotten reputation, and sink into neglect.  Ity 
advocates may e xtol it as much as the y please, and force it into no- 
tice, but they cannot thereby alter the rules of chemical action, 
nor change the laws of nature. 

But the discussioa will be eminently serviceable to science, 
Our understanding is such as to derive profit from the observation 
ot error, as well as the exhibition of truth, I hope, therefore, the 
trials with this remedy will be continued until every body is quite 
satisfied. It will theret by be deterinined what és the true doétrine, 
aad this will eventually be established on the ruins of all badly 


cnnairurtee systems. 





Decemt d id, 1797: 
ARTICLE I] 
--<—pao 
~ SEPTON (4xzo%e) and its Comp ounds, as they ofevate on Plants 


s Food, ’ aad. on ae WAS; as Poise ON > intende dasa Supplement to 
air. Krrewan’s Pamphlet on Manures. In a Letier to the Rew. Dr. 
Henry MunLeNBER G, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, from Mr. 
Mircai Lt, of New-York, dated Odtober 24, 1796. 


HE letter which you wrote me from Lancaster, on the sixth 
of June, would not have remained unanswered so long, 
had I not been engaged in making a tour through the state of New- 
York, by an appointment of our Agricultural Society, which I 
was prevailed upon to accept. You observe, that yypsum has 
been found in Pennsylvania, near Lake Erie, in large quantity ; 
and I have the satisfaction to inform you, I have received beau- 
tiful spec cimens of transparent lamellated gypsum, said to be found 
plentifully in Onondaga county, in the state of New-York. The 
pow der ot gypsum does wonders in the interior part of our coun- 
trv; for I know not whether I should be extravagant ‘if I told you, 
that the proper use of it doubled the productions of ‘the land. 
But Il am not disposed, at this time, to discuss the subject of gyp- 
sum with you. There is another manure, which, though exceed- 
ingly abundant and aétive, has been strangely overlooked by most 


persons. On account of its connection w ith the life and health of 


plants, and the diseases and death of animals, it merits an eminent 
share of atiention. Some observations and reflections on this sub 
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ret, which occurred to me during my late expedition, shall form 
the reuaining part of this reply to your last. 

In my letter to Chancellor Livincston, of February 20, 
1796, au attempt was made to show that plants had the power of 
destroying pestilential fluids, and of rerdering the atmosphere, 
which had been contaminated by them, healthy. It was stated, 
that the septon (azote) was taken up as a nutrient material, and 
retained in the vegetable economy, while the oxygene was dis- 
charged, and, in company with caloric and light, renewed the 
respirable portion of the atmosphere. 

{ shall now prosecute the inquiry a little further, and go into 
some practical details relative to this sort of manure. This task 
{ the more readily undertake, as I find the experienced and aceu- 
rate Mr. Kirwan, a copy of whose valuable publication has been 
just sent us from the British Board of Agriculture, has made no 
mention whatever of the septous principle (azote) as a manure. 
(The Manures most applicable to the various Sorts of Soils, &c. 
London. 1796.) This letter, then, may be considered as a sup- 
plement to Mr. Krrwawn’s pamphlet. 

What I have to remark will be comprised under three heads. 
1. That animal manures contain septon (azote). 2. That plants, 
nourished by such manures, contain it also: and, 3dly. That 
hence may be derived a principle elucidating the use and opera- 
tion of such manures. 

1. The whole history of decaying animal substances tends to 
prove the abundance of septic (azotic, nitric) ingredients they 
ufford. The urine and excrements of neat-cattle and sheep, the 
soakings of dunghills, the earth of horse-stables and cow-houses, 
the soil of graves, anc, generally speaking, animal relics, and pu- 
trefying carcases of all kinds, afford, every one of them, septic 
(nitric) acid. ‘This acid is composed of septon (azote) and oxy- 
gene. Water aids the formation of this acid, by promoting in- 
testine motion among the décaying materials, and by its own de- 
composition furnishing any quantity of the principle of acidity 
which may be wanted. And, when formed, water atts as a vehi- 
cle to convey and apply it to the various substances it meets with. 

Accordingly, this product of animal decomposition being 5 ield- 
ed plentifuily by the materials collected in yards and along streets, 
filters throng) the earth in cities, and taints the waters of their 


; 


ge 


wells; most of which, especially in large and long settled spots, 

are found, by experiment, to contain it, either separate or com- 

bined with fixed vegetable alkali, in the form of a seftite of pot-ash 

nitre). It must be heace apparent, that the water of such weil: 

ought not to be employed for the domestic uses of washing, cook- 
, 


ing, or drinking; but that, in weil-regulated societies, aqueducts 
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or sources considerably distant. This branch of public economy, 
which was so diligently attended to by the ancient Romans, is 
considered, by American municipalities, as of small importance. 
They had rather offer 

to the demon oi pr stilenc ec, than make the most easy and obvious 
of all public provisions for washing away such polluti on. Ihave 
olten thought the sixth labour of a great Derry of Antiaur- 
TY very applicable to the con iderable towns in the United States, 
which may be considered as so many AUGEAN stables, requiring 
through, in order to cleanse 


242 


- a vearly sacrifice of hundreds of citizens 


the waters of a river to be poured 
them. 
In like manner stagzani Jakes are vitiated (BERGMAN. Azalys 
§ 4.) by anitnal and vegetable products; while ponds, 
Ai ted 1 with Similiar 
t of such wate 


Squar. 
marshes and puddles are still more highly impreg 
extractive and septic matter. The fe rtilizing ef 


on plants, as far as the sefplic princ if le is conc erned, may be easil y 
observed in meadows moistened by these fluids, where grasses and 
theaithy operation 


ne 


other plants possess great juxuriance. The wi 
of such exhalations on animals is observable, when, after the eva 

too great a proportion of septic vapour 
nipose. Our unc itc! od 


} 
i 


poration of those waters, 
rises for the neighbouring plants to d deco 
morasses, and undrained swan ips, recking occasionally with px 
lential steams, would remind me, if il had a disposition to indulge 
classical allusion, of the need there is of anotuer HeRcULEs to 
overcome anotir ACHELGOUS. 

The connection there is between malignant distempers and dirti- 
ness has been already remarked by Tissot, (Avis au Peuple, &c. 
try of Europe. Septic sub- 


ch. un. § 7 and 8.) among the peasai 
stanccs, the offal of siaughtered animais, the refuse ol house-keep- 
‘ ‘ 


ing, are, when mingled in due quantity with the soil, justly : axed 
among the best fertilizers. The impregnation of land, around 


houses and barns long occupied with such materials, is the ac- 
knowledged cause of its superior productiveness. While these 
manures are mixed with earth in such quantity as to promote and 
not overpower vegetable life, their noxious efiluvia are repres- 
sed, or their virulence counteracted, by the mediation of plants, 
The instrumentality of these classes of animated beings eems to 
be intended to keep the great balance of nature in equipoise, and 
prevent either scale being overloaded with materials destructive oi 
animal life. But it, neverthel SS, sometimes hap} fe NS, that in cel- 
lars, and around country dwellings, in pig-styes and cow-pens near 

GC 


the hou cs there are accumulated great quantities of excrementi- 
tious and i corrupting substances, which, it seasonably carted away, 
and promote the growth oi 


tend eminently to fertilize the helds, 


“ 


while, at the same time, by rem: Ing, tie} 


revetables: 
Vegetavies ; | 
by tl tion of seftic VaA- 


the house foul na nhealthy 
ue rouse Toul and unucaltby, vy tne CxXtricatl } ; 
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egurs. Neatness and elegance are thus found to be as conducive 

o vood | health as to good husbandry. On considering the matter, 
it appears evident, that the effluvia from the neighbourhood of 
dirty cottages sal mean huts, in the country, are of a like nature 
with the pestilential fumes which insinuate themselves into foul and 
unventilaced tenements in cities; and the reason is apparent, where- 
tore, as penury ts generally associated with ignorance and nastiness, 
and often with indolence, these distempers rage Ww ith such tre- 
mencdous violence among the poor. 

When I see a farmer permit such unwholesome substances to 
collect around his habitation | cannot help refleéting on the danger 
which awaits him. The m: inure, which ought to have been car- 
ried away and 5; read over his lots, serves, as it lays, but to make 
his family sickly, to disable his labourers, and lead him to the du- 
bious and expensive routine of physic; and, as in common life as 
wellas in logic, one blunder leads to another, the want of Crops 
and the consequent failure of income, drive him to mortgages, 
judgments, and executions, those fatal expedients of law. 

In like manner do I lament the indiscretion of tenants contend- 
ing in our cities, which of them shall obtain, ata highrent, from 
the distant landlord, a pestilential stand for business! With the 
view of bettering themselves, they venture, at all hazards, amidst 
the poisonous exhalations of the neighbourhood. By and by they 
are visited by distempers ; and as they are honest and sober citizens, 
having no uneasy conscience to reproach them for their sins, they 
piously consider this affliction asa monition from Heaven to try 
their virtue. Their sense of constancy: and firmness forbids them 


to fly from the scourge of the Lord, and thus they religiously stick 
to the ager spot! W fiat is the true int erpretation of such con- 


duét, but that both the farmer and the trader, obstinately persi 
ing in the means of self-destruction, are guilty of a sort of suicide? 

It is a faét, long ago established, that great cities are the graves 
of the human species. It isa truth of almost equal importance, 
that the foul habitations of country people are nurseries of pesti- 
lential distempers. The street-manure of cities consists of pretty 
much the same materials with the yard-manure collected about 
iarm-houses. Bothareunhealthy for asimilar reason. The cost- 
ly exertions of the cit, to amass septic materials of all kinds, and 
from all quarters, to found his building upon, amounts to the 
same thing with the suphi veness of the rustic sluge ard, who neglects 
to remove them from his door. 

it further prooi was wanting of the real nature of these manures, 
it would be easy to state, that, besides the affinity of septic com- 
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other sources, the septic acid forms the septites of pot-ash: ¢com- 
mon salt-petre) and of soda (cubic nitre.) With lime, which, 
from measuring, carting and building, is sprinklef plentituliy 
along the streets, as weil as in the mort ar of walls and the cielings 
of rooms, it forms the septiie of lime (calcarious nitre.) And witn 
clay it forms the septite of agril (nitrite of alumine.) By these se- 
veral ways ar pestile ‘ntial vapours kept down and prevented trom 
exercising their deadly efiects upon animals, except in cases where 
they are’ “produced ID quantity too great for the enumerated sub- 
stances, and others with which they have a proneness to combine, 
to attach and neutralize. 

2. There will be no great difficulty in showing, that septon 
(azote) is one of the Componcat materials of certain vegetables. 
If it can be made evident what plants especially abound with it, we 
shall be furnished with a clew, leading us to the true use of the 
manures containing it. .From an analysis of plants we have be- 
come acqui inted with several of their component parts, and thence 
are enabled to form some judgment concerning the qualities ot 
the manure best adapted to suc hand such parti cular kinds. There 
is good reason to believe, that particular manures ought ‘to con- 
tain ingredients of the same mature and quality with those which 
the plants so manured are found, by ana lysis, to consist of. By 
proceeding in this manner, there can be rarely a mistake made in 
the application of manure. It is observa le in the order of crea- 
tion, that certain vegetable bodies approach more near than others 
towards animal nature. The presence of septon (azote) is the 
circumstance in the composition nt organized beings, which par- 

iculariy denotes animality, or the ap} roximation to it. Septic 
manures be me Ol anima Gerivation, ouen, thereiore, it they en- 
tered into the constitution of plaats, to make such as are nourish- 
ed by them take on somewhat of an animal nature. Let us now 
examine how this principle accords with facts. A tamillar ex- 
ye may be taken from wheat. Wheat is most benefited 


aif ; 
manures that contain septon. Street manure, door dirt, and well- 
mixed barn yard con , all of which abound with septon, are 


among the best manures for that vegetable. And the efficacy ot 
wood-ashes in making ground capable of producing great crops ot 
that grain, is probably uwing, if modérn Conjecture 1s true, to the 
septon (azote) Composing a part of the alkali it contains. Some 
of the swams manwres wiil also produce good harvests of wheat; 


but others of them, though th ev cause a suthcien t growth of straw, 


fail to fill the seed in the ear. The straw is large and heavy 
enough, but the grain Is scanty and light. “The reason appears to 
be this: Where the swamp manures happen to be charged wit 
the septic matters, derivcd from animals, or from vegetable sub 
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ple otiful crops of wheat; but when they consist merely of decayed 
plants, they are incapable of elabourating the grain in the head. 
The cause of this can easily be inve tivated by attending to the 
analysis of wheat. Mr. Parmentier (Le Pairiait Boulanger 
&c. page 26.) assures us of the presence of septon in the mucous 
part of meal; and he afhrnas, that 0 ens portion affords 
products quite similar to animal substances. (Ibid. p. 24.) If, 
then, the land upon which wheat grows contains a s Canty quin- 


, 


tity of septon, the seed will be poor and light in pre yportic mio the 
deficiency of that article of food inthe soil. Y et, in this very 
ground, the roots of turnips and radishes nay thrive exceedingly; 


, 
’ 


aid so may other plants that do not employ septon as an article 


Similar reasoning applies to Indian corn or the grains of the 
zea mayz. ‘The conclusion does not, howcver, rest upon theoreti- 
cal pro lity. Marapectt, in 1793, published an analysis 
of this substance, (Commentar. de Kebus, &c. tom. XxxVi. p. 


461.) which proves it to afford seftows acid. His words are, “ re- 
* siduum, post expressionem succi coctione extractum, pracbet 
 acidum nitrosum, &c. &c.”” ‘The basis of this acid, septon, was 
doubtless derived from the soil where the maize grew. A lumi- 
nous faét! which will be found to be true of all the cerealia. 

The same views of the subject inform us why funguses grow up 
on dunghills and in pasture grounds, where the excrementitious 
discharges of animals are dropped. That they are nourished by 
septon appears from their analysis, which proves them to con- 
tain it. 

Although these considerations might appear conclusive as to 
this point, the evidence does not rest here. kaéts ot a very strik- 
ing nature prese ent themselves relative to the ¢rowth of plants on 


, 
itrous (septic) soils. 


1 ln general, vegetables growing in such 
soils are remarked to become very large, and to get ripe early. 
An d as they are soon ripe, they are soon rotten. Zosacco, ia such 


tuations, is very luxuriant, and quickly matures, but is very apt 
to rot on its passage from America to Europe; and too much 
septon in it seems to give it the bad quality of going out very rea- 
dilv after it 1s set on fire for smoking. Peatees grow rapidiy and 
large, but will keep only fora short time. Swgar-canes row very 
rank, and are soon fit for cropping, but must be manutactured 
speedily, orthey spoil; and even with the earliest care and best 
attention, afford, under such circumstances, sugar and molass: 
of a quality below middling. (Stubbs. 3. Lowtbrop’s Abride- 


ment, p. 554.) Cabbage, tor the same cause, ripen too soon, 
corrupt in the head, and last not long enough for winter use. 

“What Pi “4 relates on the cultivation of the Heivenac vine, 
{Nat. His xiv. de gener. Vitium.) confirms the same prin 
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ciple. ‘ There is no vine,” says he, “ which is less accommo- 
** dated tothe soil of Italv ; the grape which it bears is clear, smail, 
*‘ and very apt fo ro¢ ; and the wine it attords will not last longer 
“than ayear; but there is no plant that thrives better in poor 
* Jand.” 

If these ideas are just, then the decay of such vegetable substan- 
ces ought to be attended, under certain circumstances, with the 
production of septic or pestilential fluids. This too is the fact. 
Cabbages, xe ae, in a cellar, have been known to render a 
house unhealthy. Corrupted coffee has been charged with emit- 
ting pestilent ial effluvia enough to desolate a neighbourhood. 
The like may happe nm from rotten flax, hemp, potatoes, onions, anc, 
in short, all other plante which have derived septon, or the prin- 
ciple of putridity, from the soil in which they grew. It is proba- 
ble, that rotten wieat contributed, with other causes, to render 
the vicinity of acertain siore in New-York, during the pestilence 
of 1795, peculiarly unwholesome. The dispute, whether pesti- 
Jential effuvia proceed from animal or vegetable putreiaction, 
seems thus reduced to its proper principle. When pipet 
containing septon, go into putrefactive decay, mischievous ga 
may exhale from them, having the qu: lities of animal produc- 
tions. When this is not the case, collections of putrescent ve- 
getable matter, as in peat-mosses and bogs of turf, emit no par- 
ticularly offensive miasma to vitiate the surrounding air; but, on 
the contrary, the water draining from such places 1s often potable 
and good. 

3dly. There now occurs an obvious explanation of one of “ 
ope mations of lime as amanure, when mingied with dung and se 
The common opinior n has been, that it promoted the | utrefactive 
process of animal and vegetable matters, and thus made them more 
fit for absorption and nutrition. This se be the case: butthere 
is yet another effect which bas not been generally attended to. 
Calearious earth combines with the septic acid into a septite of 
lime (calcarious nitre) and thus becomes a very valuable manure 
and, at the same time, by its attractive power, it prevents the 
evaporation of that fluid in the form of pestilential steam. I be- 
lieve, likewise, it has a further use in retaining the septic sub- 
stances longer on the land, and thereby lengthening out their ier- 
tilizing effect. Old wails and rubbish, abounding with the septite 

of lime, frequently answer valuable purposes, as manures. Lime, 
in its simple state, destroys ve getation. Before it is fit to promote 
tiie growth of plants, it must be combined with some neutralizer. 
Its combination with carbonic acid (fixed air) is the most fre 
guent ; but in dunghills, and heaps of manure, a more commor 
compound is forn ed with the septic (nitric) acid, By this cons 


nection, both the lime and the acid are deprived of their cau 
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+7 
*, nd ne rue | ™ io 2 as -.. net ih an Pos. = 
city, ana preserved upon the iand a sufhcen i mn OF time, to 
4 
undergo that gradual Gescomposition, by tae vegetable economy 


id other causes, which tavours the production and growth of 
piants. 


How far the other septites may be operative as manures is not 


j . ae eS . 
wholly ascertained. Doubiless they possess no meonsiderable ac- 
tivitv. It seems to be agreed among the learned, that e word 
, 5 

translated ‘ nitre’ in the bible (PRov. xxv. 20. JuREM. ti. 22.) 
, | = 

coes not mean he sait-petre of the modern ,» but the mineral al- 
= A Wes ; . couiry 1 ae - i 
Kail (50Ca. ) act ome armvigcuilty sets ic text OF # ji ..£ es 
Creorgic. ¥. 194.) as to the precise thing he meant by the * ini. 
tro ometimes employed with the lees of ol asa steep to pre- 


| ire seed tor sow] ig. — 1e€ following iact W il] icnaer it pro Aes 


‘ at - ‘ tial ; o . . = 
bye wait & 1c OF pestue itiai Tluids are sometinies very abuhdant 


in tee atmosphere, and disp 


ubstances as have an attraction for them; and it consequently 


yoased to combine readily with such 


1 the cases just referred to the aire might have been a se/ttte. 

* Nitre,” says Querlon, (Not. ad Plin. Nat. Hist. L. xxi. chap, 
10.) ** is a salt belonging to all the parts of the terrestrial globe, 
* inhabited by men, by animals, or even by ivse/fs; for Ll have 
* often extracted very pure salt-petre from the little holes in walls 
“ which served as iurking-places for s#zders.—Animal exhalation 
“seems to be the means empioyed by nature to produce nit 
‘which, on that account, is never produced cither far below or 
“ above the surface of the earth; and usually has jor its mat 
« rotten plaster, similar calcarious matters,” é&c. 

In many perts of the state of New-York, much of the fixed ve- 


getable alkali is extracted from wood-ashes. The interior coun- 


trv, as well as the capnal, is occasionally severely afilicted with 
pe tilential distempers, as was the case in the summer ond autumn 
of the current vear. At some of the pot-ash works, such was the 
amount of the septic fluids in the surrounding air during this 
season, that the alkali concreting on the outsides of the letch- 
tubs, from the Ie iKage ti rough the staves, attracted enough of 


‘ - , 2 . 
them to convert it to salt-petre. Such a tact is of the utmost 


weight and importance, and of itseli establishes the basis of moot 
interesting ceduction 

From the captousness of septic product al mpurent they 
Incommode animal itie wherever they are uthe) iti can } T- 
ed. il hey become incorpor: ted witli Mictallic, Cartay, 1 saline 
a |. ) ee ee é al ' | : 
Hodes, Wherevel thev can flad them eiicy io cNlend hen 


influence to unknown Iimits over the vecetable creation 


* This goes fo far, as Caarrat has fhewn in his Afewcire / D>-ame 


}? ition a Froid ees fels Vitri ligque par LP Acide Nitrew> , (1 Mem de Chim p 
47.) that nitrous acid will, even in the cold, difplace the fulphurie acid, and 
cecompound vicriolated tartar, Glauber’s falt, copperas and white-vitrio 
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On this latter subject it is worth the while to cite the respesta 
ble opinion of Signior SEGUIER, extracted from his letter of the 
rith of August, 1754: “ fo ho osservato pul di una volta un 
“ pero, ch’ e nel mio orticello, il quale avendo le fogiie verdi, e 
* senza macclile, sono poi diventate tutte macchiate di gialla in 
** una notte, ed O questo sempre attribuito a gocce di rug ada 


“ TROPPO NITROSE, che Vi sono cadute sopra: “ | have mor re 


“than once observed a peat-tree, in my garden, whose leaves 


“ beiag green and spotless, have become all spotted with yel- 


< 


e 


t, 
“dew, of a Too nitrous QuaLity, which had fallen upon 
“them.” And Count GInanni refers to the popuiar opinion 
of the VOLATILE Or SUBTIL NITRE OF THE AiR, sometimes 
being so corrosive, penetrating, saline and acrimonious, as to lin- 
| particularly rast, 


low in one night, which | have always ascribed to drops 


art to the dew a power of causing disorders, ane 
in wheat. (Viene accusato principalmente il Nitro Volatile o Settila 
del Aria, &c. onde é¢e Rygiada viziazi, &c. Delle Mallatie del 
Grano in Erba, par. iil. cap. 1. p. 292.) I have only to add, 
that my own observations tend to the same conclusion. 

The atmos see thus becomes impregnated with nitrous (sep- 
tous) acid particles. How? The Abbe Fontana has told his 
readers, .as ie ago as 1776, when his phy sit al researches were 
published in Paris—Hear him: “ Ji paroit apres tout qu’on ne 
* peut plus douter que l’air commun; quoiqu’il se trouve toujours 
“wunia vec le phi gistique de l'atmosphere, ne soit compose dans 
 ’origine par l’acide nitreux depouille de sa quantite naturelle 
“ de phlogistique ; et consequemment it paroit encore naturelle 


66 que air commun PAlIsse, dans fjlusieurs circonsiances, SE DEN A- 


“ TURER OU SE COMBJNER DUNE TELLE MANIERE QUIL 
“ PUISSE CONSTITUER DE NOUVEAU, L’ACIDE NITREUX, 
“ rONT IL A ETE FORME; DE SORTE QUE L’ACIDE NITREUX 
* pOURROIT ETRE COMPOSE DE L’AIR COMMUN MODIFIE 
“ naNS L’ATMOSPHERE.” (Recherches, &c. p. 162.) Nit trou: 
acid, he observes, mav be composed of commen air, modited in 


1 


he atmosphere. So it may be composed of the bases of these airs, 
septon and oxygene, running into unton on the putrefactive de- 
cav of organized substances. I might quote more opinions. 

Here, however, [ must conclude, with soliciting your assist- 
ance to ascertain some points which appear to me of no inconsi- 
derzble importance, both when considered as speculations in sci- 
ence, and as viewed in connection with the practical arts of agri- 
culture and medicine. What are the effeéts wrought upon p ants 
by the septites of pot-ash (common nitre), clay (alumen unitro- 
1 and soda (cubic nitre), considered as manures? 


sum) 
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As | offer to join heart and hand with you in pursuing the 
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inquiries, and have made some arrangements on my farm tor 
tlic purpose, itis almost superfluous in me to observe, that I re- 
iii, With unadated esteem, 
Yours, &c. 
SAMUEL L. MiTcuHILuL, 
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fhe following Account of DisseGions of Bodies dead ¢ of the late Ma- 


fi / Race s 
depunant LYidemic @f Dosen, ti so imleresty i hat We if nk R100) 10 
6 i ? >? 4 4 


cfpublish if. 
, ’ ; 
Boston, September 5, 1798. 


“HE great advantage to be derived to mankind from an in- 

spection of the bodies of such as have died of so formidable 

an epidemic as the yellow fever, must be obvious toall. The 

following cases of disseétion may throw some light on the nature 

of the disease as it prevails in this town, and may, we hope, be of 

sone use, in investigating the treatment best adapted to the pur- 
pose of checking or suppressing its destructive ravages. 

The first case was of a man, who - on the sixth day from 
the seizure, and as no aj pplic: tion was made to peep ull 
the first stage of the disease had nearly expired, the state of the 
organs may be considered in a great measure as the natural effect 
of the disease, undisturbed by art. 

In the cav ity of the chest, the lun: *S were reins urkably affeed— 
they contained an uncommon qu tntity Oi a lark | blood il 1 their ve 
sels, which rendered them apparently more dense than usual; the 
vesicles not being distended with air, anc their substance conse- 
quently less compressible than usual. ‘The posterior part of both 
lobes was extremely livid, and in the c avities of the thorax w: 
contained a large paw of extravasated blood, tirmiy coa gul: uted, 
to the quantity uf ¢ Ip ‘ht or ten ounces, a neariy as COuid Oe esll- 

mated. 

The pericardium contained as much 2; two or three ounces of 
fluid biood. The heart was of its usual size: but the coronary 


_ 1 os seh, } } . 
veins were so distended with blood, as to exinbit the appearan 
of a most successfui intection. In the cavity of the abdomen, the 
part most COLMSPIK uUOUSIY Morbid was the iver. | his ¢ ii ADe 
> ‘ 
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fa ee Ite subs nce wa mu lL, ind seater sng 7 ~peees , eon anee 
Bes 3 ( al - ls wcHn NaUracca, ana, yn cumming, ft ar 

bled in Colour, a boil d liver. t he gail-Diadder was coutra | 


to a very small size, and contained not more than a quarter oi 
eunce of a thick, glutinous, and almost inspissated substance, re- 
sembling pitch. There were no inarks of any considerable quai 
of the bile h liv been lat ly cont ined 
the in ighbou log part had the ie ttinige that denoted its presen 
Ona cutung through the duétus communis choledochusy, no | 
issued trom the aperture; the hepatic duct had also evident.y for 
some time Ceased to transmit its fluid from the liver. The stomach 


In (the SACK, and none of 


exhibited an enormous distension of its veins, especially roun 
the pvlorus, and had every mark of great inflammation. The in- 


estines, in general, were in the same state with the stomach; the 
smaller were conside on distended, and the larger contracted, 


The spleen was uncommonly turgid, but in other respects in its 
! t 

natural state. The peritonzeum on the under side of the diaphragm, 
and the pieura on the upper, bore the vestiges of inflammation, 


but no other parts of those membranes ppeared to have been 





diseased. 
Phe omentum was ¢ ‘onsiderably thickened, and from the turges- 
cence of its blood-vessels, of a colour unusually dark. There 
were no appearances in the thoracic or abdominal viscera, of sup- 
puration, nor was any degree of fetor perceived to arise from 
them; nor was there the least mark of inc ipient puteeh i¢tion in 
any part of the body. It may be proper to remark on this case, 
that in e very stage of the dise: ise, the discharges from the bowels 
were of the colou - and consi tence of water cruel, excep ting a few 
5 
al 


evacuations of a matter similar to what is called the black vomit; 


aud that this usually fatal symptom had also preceded the patient’s 
th on the fourth dav of the disease. 
Ihe second case. T he subjeét of this ¢ lisseétion was the body 
of a person who died on the 12th day from the attack, with syn p 
toms of the mixed kind; a remission of the disease had. taken place, 
at the period usually critical, upon which, on the sixth day, 
delirium ensued, and continued to the moment of faiai termina- 
hon. 
On opening the €ranium, the brain was found to have its ve: 
astomshinely distended with biood, an ounce or two of serum was 
fused between the dura and pia mater. Unc i 
and by the sides of the longitudinal sinus, where the large veins 
terminate in that cavity, a lvn:phatiec band, about an inch wide, 
inus, was formed by the 


; ; 
extending neariv the whole lenetn of the s1 
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by. the violence of the precedin fammation, and this substance 
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The lungs adhered very firmly to the pleura on the right side, 
and appeared posteriorly to have been much inflamed, and in some 
parts to be indurated in portions of about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg. Toe lett lobe adhered so firmly to the pleura, as not to be 
separated but by tearing the substance of the lungs which here ap- 
peared extremely diseased, and in a state of actual suppuration 
throughout its whole substance. The heart was in its natural state. 
The liver was much enlarged, and in a state that denoted a high 
degree of inflammation; the convex surface of the great lobe 
near the gall-bladder exhibiting marks of extravasation, as if vio- 
lentiy contused. The gall-bladder was full of bile, and the duéts 
pervious. 

The stomach was nearly in its natural state; but, on the inside, 
the surface of the villous coat was besmeared with a matter 
which seemed to be of the same nature with the black vomit, 
though nothing of this kind had been ejected in the course of the 
disease. 

The duodenum was much inflamed for several inches from its 
commencement at the stomach, and the whole tract of the smaller 
intestines was in the same state. ‘The urinary bladder was con- 
tracted to the size of a pullet’s egg, and its inner coat appeared to 
have been in a high state of inflammation, the vessels having been 
distended to such a degree as to have suffered a rupture, and to 
have effused a quantity of blood into the cavity of this organ. 

The state of the lungs in this subjeét was probably the conse- 
quence chiefly of a previous disease, independent of that which 
proved fatal. An affection of the lungs had some time existed, 
whilst the subject was, in other respects, in tolerable health, and 
in the pursuit of his business; so that a pulmonary consumption 
would, in all probability, have shortly puta period to his lite had 
the disease of which he died never overtaken him. 

The third case. In this instance the disease terminated fatally 
on the fourth day. 

Upen opening the thorax, the lungs discovered marks of in- 
fiammation, anteriorly, and were extremely gorged with blood, in 
the posterior part of their respective lobes. 

The liver exhibited marks of inflammation, especially on its 
concave side and posterior part; its texture was altered, and of a 
very dense consistence. The gall-bladder was completely obli- 
terated, its coats having coalesced with the contiguous parts, so as 
to form with them one confused membranous substance.— Che 
stomach was externally, to appearance, ina natural state, but its 
inner coat was covered with that black coloured fluid, denomi- 
nated the black vomit. 

The colon in some parts had been much inflamed, as well as 


part of the omentum, which was attached to this intestine. 
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It is worthy of remark, that in both the cases where the gall- 
Bladder had been diseased, and ceased to perform its tunctions, 
or if the liver had been rendered incapable of secreting the bile, 
the body became yellow beiore death: whereas, in the other, 
where the bile was found in due quantity, this cireumstance did 
not occur. 

From the above dissections, which evinced a deficiency of secre- 
tion in the biliary organs, the indications of cure seemed to be 
dire¢ted towards a course, which might obviate the intlammation 
in general of the organs diseased, and open the excretory ducts of 
the liver, that the fluid might resume its course jato the intestines. 

It is with the highest degree of pleasure that we communicate 


to the public our hopes, that after proper evacuations, the use of 


calomel may be found to answer these important purposes. ‘This 
medicine has been accordingly used with much success in fifteen 
patients within eighteen days, all of whom, excepting one, have 
recovered, or have past the dangerous period. It has been given 
not in the usual doses, for the purpose of an evacuant by the intes- 
tines, but in small dos: s, Of one, two, or three grains, every hour 
or two, so as to produce a salivation as soon as possible; with this 
view, trom one hundred to two hundred and thirty grains of calo- 
mel have been given in the course of three or four days, com- 
mencing the use of it immediately after the first copious evacua- 
tions by bleeding and purging; and, in every instance, as tie sais 
vation came on, the disease abated. ; 

Coinciding in sentiment respecting the use of mercury, so as to 
produce a salivation, we with pleasure mention the learned Dr. 
Rush of Philadelphia. But the method is more explicitly and 
highly recommended by James Clark, M. D. F. R. 5. E. in a 
treatise on the Yellow Fever, as it appeared in the island of Domi- 
nica, in the years 1790, 94, 95, and g6. 

The Doétor recommends the free use of mercury, both as a 
remedy and preventative—and says, * the othcers of the army and 
“navy, who have leisure and can be prevailed upon, on their 


“ arrival in the West-Indies, to undergo one or two courses of 


“ mercury, take a few lax: itive medicines, aft ter confining themselves 
“¢ to a moderate use of wine, and living chieily on vegetables and 
fruits for the first two mouths after their arrival, may rely, almost 
“to a certainty, on escaping the fever.’ 


ISAAC RAND. 
JOHN WARREN. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


= 
Te) sine . . ry: . 
Ya the Efe és of O:l in Cases of the Bite of Serpents: refu blished frou 
the Charleston ( South-Carolina) City Gazette. 


Messrs. Freneau and Pains, 


READ with pleasure, in your paper of the 21st of November, 

*‘ some short directions for the cure of the plague,’ composed 
trom a small pamphlet lately published by Count Berchtold at 
Vienna, by the use of sweet ofrve orl. 

To take off the sharp edge of mi cama or to meliorate the 
condition of man, is a godlike aug oyment. Count Berchtold will 
be deservedly classed by the philanthropist, among the benefactors 
to mankind, 

In great cities, particularly in London, a number of persons 
procure their livelihood by catching vipers. They are employed 
bv chemists, apothecaries, &c. - 

I remember, some years before leaving England, to have read, 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Roval Socie ty in London, 
a curious circurnstance relative to one of these vi per-Catchers. 

A member of the society had received, casua ily, information, 
that a man engaged in this busi matte was frequentiy bitten, and 
that he cured himself by sweet olive ofl, After considerable in- 
quiry, the vipe r-catcher was retry and the que stlons asked, wlie- 
ther he did cure himself by the oil? and whether uc was willing 
to gratify a number of gentlemen of the fact? The man answered 
atirmatively to both questions. Accordingly, a most numerous 
meeting of the Royal Society was convened, composed of a con- 
siderabie number of the nobility, &c. The viper-catcher attended, 
iccompanied by his wife, with a large viper, and laying his arm 
naked to the shoulder, suffered the irritated reptile to strike, which 
it did very forcibly. His wife permitted the poison to operate till 
ber husband’s head, face, and tongue were greatly sweiled, his arm 
and face also very black, and iis senses much affected, w hen he 
applied the vil, by pouring a smail quantity down and bathi ing the 
part bitten. The man gradually and soon recovered. 

This circumstance being strongly impressed upon my mind, 


and knowing that the pois on of an hogish viper ts considered in 
that country the most subtile in nature, determined me to try its 
antidotal power in the bite of the rattle-snake, the first opportu- 
nity which should offer, on my retirement from Charle ton to the 
back country, now Pendleton Coun I was also pa rti cularly 
ny pelle d to make the trix ul, irom a consid ration of the newness 
and wildness of the country, and the number ef my family, beside 
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which there were hardly a dozen more in the country. This was 
in the year 1786. 

In about a month after my arrival, a person in full speed came 
to my camp, and most urgently begged to know if I could assist 

: man who had just been bitten by a very large rattle-snake. Al- 
rhe I lamented the misfortune, 1 rejoiced at the opportunity it 
offered to ascertain fully the properiy of olive oil as an antidote 
to this deadly poison; accordingly I put a phial of oil in my pocket, 
and mounted the messenger’s horse. 

When I arrived at the unfortunaie man’s cabin, be struck me 
as the most frightful object | had ever beheld. His head and face 
were prodigiously swelled, the latter black ; his tongue proportion- 
ably enlarged, and out of ‘his mouth: his eyes as if shooting trom 
their soc kets; his senses gone, and every appearance of inmediate 
suffocation. He had been struck on the side of the foot, about 
the middle, in the hoilow. 

immediately, but with great difficulty, I got down two table- 
spoons full of oil. Ls etfect was almost instantaneous, and astonish- 
ingly powerful in counteraéting the poison, as appeared by the strong 
though quick convulsions that followed. In about 30 minutes it 
operated strongly, both emetically and cathartically; after which 
the swelling of the head, face, &c. gradually abated, and the 
tongue began to assume its place. In about two hours he was so 
far recovered as to be able to articulate, and from that time reco- 
vered fast. The oil, inwardly taken, and applied to the foot and 
leg, both exceedingly swelied, did not exceed seven or eight spoons 
full. 

The number of cases, of a like nature, in the course of twelve 
years has been considerable: in all which, olive oil has proved 
itself to be peculi arly adapted, and fully adequate to the worst of 
cases, if timely applied. It is a remedy which every person may 
command (may have at hand when others cannot be proc ured) 
and ought not to be without: indeed, many cautious people here 
carry a small phial of oil constantly about them. It has also been 
used with equal scucess when horses, cattle, and dogs have been 
bitten. Thus is the mind relieved from terror in those whose 
occupation subjects them to the bite of the snakes, from a well 
grounded confidence in the certain ethcacy of tle oil, and to which 
every one may have instant recurrence. 

Che case, Lam informed, has occurred, where the oil succeeded, 

when given to a woman bitten by a mad dog, uncer strong sym ip 
toms of hydcophobia—bur at present, ] am not suflic iently in 
possession of particulars to warrant its communication. 

I can hardly excuse myself of criminal neglect in having so 
long omitted to make thus public this sOvereign amtklote to the 
worst of animal poisons, The knowledge of the eilicacy of the 
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olive oil is abundantly diffused in this county, and partially in some 
of the adjoining counties. 

The insertion of the foregoing particulars in your City and 
Carolina Gazettes, must make its invaluable properties generally 
known. 

With great esteem, | am, &c. 
Pendleton County, Fuly 4, 1798. J. MILLER. 








FORE IGN. 


ARTICLE I, 





TT A 
The ee rm for tant Account of a new Publ: ation in Great-Bri- 
tain, by Dr. JENNER, € untitled * An Inquiry into the Causes 


and Effects of the Vartole Vaccin: ec, or Cow Pox,” is extracted 
jrom the Analytical Review for Fuly ‘ys 17y>d. 


‘Pee ithor of this inquiry observes, that the cow pox has 

en long known to farmers in the west of England: but 
its origin and etfeéts have not been, till of late, proper ly ascertain - 
ed. The disease appears on the nipples of cows, in the form of 
irregular pustules, which are, at first, of a pale blue, or somewhat 
livid colour, and surrounded by an extensive border of inflamma- 
tion. These pustules often terminate in phi igedenic ulcers, which 
prove extremely troublesome. The animals become feverish ; and 
the secretion of milk is lessened. Domestics employed in milking 
the cows are presently affected about the joints, and at the extremi- 
ties of the fingers, and sometimes on the wrists, with small vesica- 
tions, or pustules. These enlarge, and suppurate quickly 7 they 
appear of a bluish colour, and have always a circular form, their 
edges being more elevated than their centres. “Tumors arise in 
the axiilz; after which a considerable disorder of the constitution 
takes place for one, two, three, or four days, and is succeeded by 
ulcerations on the hands, very dithcult to heal, and often phagede- 
nic. Sores are likewise produc ed an the lips, nostrils, eyelids, &c. 
irom carelessly rubbing these parts w ith the infected fingers. 

Dr. Jenner is of opinion, that the cow pox is not generated 
by any previous disease of the cow, but that it originates from 
another animal in a diseased state. The supposed mode of its 
communication will be most properly delivered in the author’s 
own words: 

“In this dairy country a great number of cows are kept, and 
the office of milking is periormed indiscriminately by men, and 
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maid servants. One of the former having been appointed to ap- 
ply dressings tothe heels of a Aorse affected with the grease, and not 
paving due attention to cleanliness, incautiously bears bis part in 
milking the cows hed some particles of the infectious matter ad- 
hering to his fingers. When this is the case, it co ae Me happens 
that a disease is communicated to the cow s, and from the vs to 
the dairy maids, which spreads through the farm until most ver the 


74 
rt 
ry» 


cattle and dome: st tics feel its unpleasant con sequence es. 

The circumstance which principally dema nds at tention, in re- 
gard to the cow Pox, is, that any person who has been once af- 
fected with it will never afterwards take the small pox, either by 
exposure to variolous cfhluvia, or by inox a. This point, a3 
well as the truth of his idea, res specting th rig rit 1 of the disease, 
the author has endeavoured to establish = a vari ty of cases and 
expe riments. 

It appears farther, that thase who have had the small pox, ei- 
ther escape the cow pox, or are disposed to take it slightly: thus, 
by milking infected cows they may get sores on the hand, with- 
out being sensible of any general disorder. Dr. Jenner, how- 
ever, allows, that the cOw pox does affect the same individual re- 
peatedly : but he observes, that the second and third attacks are, 
in general, much more slight than the first. 

some other remarks or inferences, made by the author from his 
cases and experiments, deserve to be noticed. 

He says, ** One instance has occurred to me of the system 
wiles affeéted by the matter issuing from the heels of horses, and 
of its remaining afterwards unsusceptible of the variolous conta- 
gion; another, “where the small pox appeared obscurely ; and a 
third, in which its complete existence was positively ascert eained. 
In order, therefore, effeGually to shield the constitution from: the 


small pox, it is necessary that a disease be generated by the mor- 


bid matter from the horse on the nipple of the cow, and passed 
through that medium to the human subject. 

“2. When the cow pox was inoculated, pain in the axilla, 
and febrile symptoms commenced on the 6th and 7th day after 
inoculation, and continued till the roth. "The appearances of the 
incisions, in their progress to a state of maturation, were much 
the same as when produced, in a similar manner, by variolous 
matter. The only observable variation consists in this, that the 
fluid of the cow pox remains limpid nearly to the time of its total 
disappearance, and never becomes purulent, as in the direct small 
pox, 
* 3, A child of five vears old was inoculated with matter taken 
irom the hand of one of the servants who had been iniected by 
washing a mare’s sere heels. He became feverish on the 6th day ; 
buz on the 8th was free irom indisposition. Although the pustule 
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somewhat resembled a small pox pustule, yet its similitude was 
Rot SO Conspicuous as when excited by matter-from the aipple of a 
cow, or by matter which had passed from thence through the me- 
dium of the human subjeét.”’ 

Dr. Jenner had not an opportunity of inoc -ulating the same 
child for the small pox. “It, therefore, remains to be decided 
whether the matter of grease, passing immediately through the hu- 
man constitution, will secure it afterwards from variolous infection. 

“ “Three men, who washed the mare’s heels, were, in conse- 
quence, aifected with sores in their hands, followed by inflamed 
lymphatic glands in the arms and axilla, shiverings, succeeded by 
heat, lassnude, and general pains in the limbs: but the disease 
terminated by a single paroxysm. 

“4. Seve ‘al children and adults were inoculated from the arm 
of a boy, to whom the disease had been transferred froma child 
five years and a half old, previously inoculated with matter taken 
from the nipple of an infected cow. The greater part of them 
sickened on the 6th day, and were well on the 7th; but in three 
of the number a secondary indisposition arose, In consequence of 
an extensive erysipelatous inflammation, which appeared on the 
inoculated arms; and which seemed to arise from an enlarged, 
painful state of the pustule. This complaint was relieved by the 
ap see of mercurial ointment to the inflamed parts. 

“5. From the arm of one of the above patients four other chil- 
dv were inoculated. One did not take the infection. The 
arms of the rest inflamed, with the usuz ul attendant symptoms. In 
order to prevent the diffuse, painful inflammation, a little mild 
caustic, made with equal parts of quick-lime and soap, was ap 
plied on the vesicle formed by the virus, and suffered to remain 
on it for six hours. ‘This application answered the purpose, and 


gave the children no uneasiness. Moreover, within an hour at- 
terwards the febrile symptoms ceased. 

“6. Three of the children, thus inoculated, were, sometime 
afterward, inoculated with a¢tive, variolous matter: but the in- 
fammation round the incisions subsided on the fourth day, and 
was scarcely perceptidle on the sixth. No symptom of indispo- 
sition followed. 

* The above experimen ts prove, that the matter, in passing 
from one hu-nan subject to another, through five gradations, had 
lost none ef its original pr pe rties.”” 


In some general observations, subjoined to th » Dr. Jen- 
ner offers several hints to the « ae of the ino ote tors of 
the small pox; and prosecute s farther the proper subject of his } 
quirv. He thinks, * the disease is go cine only by the thin 


darkish-looking fluid oo zing from the newly-formed cracks in 


the heels of horses, which is anne to the fluid discharged trom 
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erysipelatous blisters.” Pus, taken from old sores, seems to pro- 
duce simple “ inflammation,” but not the cow pox. “ The 
adtivity of the virus is much increased after it has acted on the 
nipples ot the cow; for the horse very seldom affects his dresser 
with sores, whereas infected cows almost always convey their 
disease to the milk-maids.” Dr. Jenner likewise thinks it pro- 
bable, “ that not only the heels of the horse, but other parts of 
the body of that anima \, are capable of generating the virus which 
produces the cow pox.’ 

With regard to the origin of the small pox, Dr. Jenner quate es, 
“ May it not be reasonably conjectured, that the source of the sm: 
pox is morbid maiter of a peculiar kind, generated by a disease in 

the horse; and that accidental circumstances may lave, again and 
again, arisen, still working new changes upon it, until it has ac- 
quired the contagious and malignant form, under which we now 
commonly ste it making its devastations among us? May we 
not also conceive, that many other contagious diseases owe t aeit 
present appearance not to a simple, but to a compound origin ?’ 

Lastly, Dr. Jenner proposes to substitute the inoculation of 
the cow pox in the place of that of the small pox. “ Inoculation 
of the small pox,” he observes, “ oiten produces deformity of the 
skin; and always creates a painful solicitude, especially in families 
predisposed to take the disease unfavourably. Its effect is uncer 
tain, as tothe number of pustules which may be produced; and 
their excess is what we chiefly dread in the simall pox. In consti- 
tutions disposed to scrophula, the inoculated smail pox, however 
mild, frequently rouses into activity that distresstul malacy 

The advantages of inoculating the cow pox, imstead of the e small 
pox, are stated nearly as follows : 

“4. It clearly appears that the former process would leave the 
constitution im a state of perfect security from the infection of the 
small pox. 

“2. Inthe cow pox no eruption of pustules takes place over the 
body. 

“3. The disease, when received, cannot be communicated to 
other persons by effluvia; nor, perhaps, by simple contact, unless 
there be some abrasion of the cuticle. 

No fatal effects have ever been known to arise from the 
cow pox, even when impressed inthe most unfavourable manner, 
so as to produce extensive inflammations and suppurations on the 
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